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1953 in Review 


HE year 1953 was in general a 
"T rosnerous one, in the words of 

President Eisenhower’s Eco- 
nomic Report, sent to Congress on 
January 28, 1954. “The prosperity en- 
joyed by the overwhelming majority 
of Americans should not blind us,” 
the report said, ‘‘to the minority of 
families with annual incomes below 
$2,000, or even $1,500. Some 
people have no earnings at all, or 
extremely low earnings because of 
partial unemployment, sickness, or 
other factors.” 

“To protect and promote the Na- 
tion’s economic stability,” the Presi- 
dent recommended “bold _ steps,’’ 
which would include modernizing un- 
employment insurance and broaden- 
ing the base and benefits of old-age 
and survivors insurance. In the dis- 
cussion of social insurance, the report 
pointed out that “because the floor 
of security to the individual has been 


built primarily upon welfare con- 
siderations, its contribution to the 
economic progress of the United 


States has not been adequately ap- 
preciated. Yet the worker is likely 
to be fully productive only if he feels 
reasonably safe against want from 
unemployment, old-age, or misfor- 
tune.” 

The increasingly important part 
that social insurance plays in the 
attempt to achieve this goal is re- 
flected by the fact that during 1953 
old-age and_= survivors’ insurance 
benefits became for the first time 
the leading source of money income 
for persons aged 65 and over. Old- 
age assistance, which had ranked 
next to employment as the chief 
source of income for the aged from 
the middle thirties to 1950, in 1953 
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in third place, though its 
tribution was still a substantial one. 


{| In old-age and survivors insurance, 
monthly benefits totaling $253.8 mil- 
lion were being paid at the end of the 
year to nearly 6 million persons—a 
net increase for the 12 months of al- 
most 1 million (19 percent). Old-age 
beneficiaries accounted for three- 
fifths of the total increase and at the 
end of the year numbered 3.2 million, 
22 percent more than a year earlier. 
The year’s growth in the number of 
beneficiaries receiving the other types 
of monthly benefits ranged from 10 
percent for aged dependent parents 
to 20 percent for wives or husbands 
At the end of December, 4.6 million 
persons aged 65 or over were 
ceiving monthly benefits, four-fifths 
million more than in December 
2. About 1.3 million mothers and 
dependent or orphaned children 
under age 18 were receiving monthly 
benefits 


re- 


of a 


1086 
LYS 


Monthly benefit awards in 1953 
totaled 1.4 million—6 percent more 
than the previous high reached in 


1951 and slightly more than the num- 
ber awarded during the 5-year period 
1940-44. More than half these bene- 


fits were awarded to retired workers. 


New highs were set for the number 
of old-age, wife’s or husband’s, and 
widow's or widower'’s benefits 
awarded, while the 1953 totals for 
child’s and for mother’s benefits were 
only slightly less than the record 


number previously established. 

The increase in the number of old- 
age monthly benefit awards was due 
chiefly to the extension of coverage 
provided by the 1950 amendments, 
which brought a sharp increase in 
the insured population. Many per- 
sons in the newly covered occupa 


tions became insured for the first 
time in 1952 or 1953 and thus con- 
tributed to the growth in the number 
of insured workers. Accordingly, the 
estimated number of fully insured 
persons aged 65 or over has increased 
markedly—from 3.5 million at the 
beginning of 1952 to 4.2 million at 
the beginning of 1953 and to 4.6 mil- 
lion on January 1, 1954. Another fac- 
tor that contributed to the increased 
number of old-age benefit awards 
was the many awards to self- 
employed persons. After January 1, 
1953, an individual could, for the 
first time, become entitled to full- 
rate benefits based solely on self-em- 
ployment income. 

Lump-sum death payments during 
1953 numbered 533,000, about 76,000 
more than the previous record high 
set in 1952. About 512,000 deceased 
wage earners were represented in 
these awards, compared to 438,000 in 
1952. The increased number of lump- 
sum benefits reflects the growth in 


The 6-million mark in the number 
of men, women, and children who are 
beneficiaries of old-age and survivors 
insurance was passed in January 
1954. Twice as Many persons are now 
receiving monthly benefits as in 
August 1950—the month the 1950 
amendments became law. 


a a ed 


the number of fully insured persons 
at all ages—from about 62.6 million 
it the beginning of 1952 to approxi- 
mately 66.6 million at the beginning 
of 1953 and to about 69.2 million on 
January 1, 1954. 

Monthly benefits certified for pay- 
ment in 1953 totaled $3,013 million, 





35 percent more than in 1952 and 
almost triple the amount for 1950. 
This rise reflects the higher benefit 


rates provided by the 1952 amend- 
ments, the progressively rising pro- 
portion of beneficiaries whose benefits 
were computed under the new-start 
formula, and the marked increase in 
the total number of beneficiaries. 
Lump-sum death benefits amounted 
to $87 million—an increase of 38 per- 
cent from the amount paid in 1952. 
The total amount of monthly benefits 
and lump sums certified for payment 
in 1953—$3,101 million—exceeded by 
$18 million the amount certified for 
payment during the 10 years 1940-49. 


4] Two new State-Federal programs 
of public assistance were established 
in 1953. Nevada began to operate a 
State-Federal program of aid to the 
blind, and Tennessee established a 
program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. With these ad- 
ditions, all the States now have pro- 
grams operating under the Social 
Security Act to help the needy blind, 
and 40 States have programs for the 
disabled. 

The number of persons receiving 
public assistance continued to decline 
in 1953, but the reduction was the 
smallest in any year since the case- 
loads began to drop in 1950. For old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children, the declines in caseloads 
were less than in 1952 and 1951. The 
total number of cases receiving gen- 
eral assistance also declined less than 
in preceding years, but the number 
of persons included in the cases was 


somewhat higher in December 1953 
than in December 1952. The other 


two programs showed increases 
which were, however, less than those 
in 1952. 


The decline in old-age 
was continuous during the year, and 
by December 1953 the caseload had 
dropped by about 54,800, or 2.1 per- 
cent, from the number in December 
1952. Smaller caseloads were reported 
by 39 States. Of the 13 States with 
increases, only two—Mississippi and 
Puerto Rico—had also had increases 
in the preceding year, and four re- 
ported increases less than the reduc- 
tions in 1952. The number of re- 
cipients of old-age assistance dropped 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Item ys 153 ' ir — 
1953 1952 
Ee ee ee ee ee Siesta on 
/ 
Labor Force ' (iu thousands) 
os ne Sees ested 62, 614 63, 353 62, 921 63, 417 62, 966 
MUMCNNUONE Boo ae os See ese es kc 60, 764 61, 925 61, 509 61, 894 61, 293 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- | 
TE ee TA Ee OS 47,100 45, 90 
Covered by State unemployment insur- 

NS oe ee on cee Aa ema ens 36, 70 36, 601 36, 900 36, 442 35,7 
WODIMTOUOG 6 oo oo sesoccsces sc kwecwnss = 1, 850 428 | 1, 412 1, 523 l 
Personal Income 4 (in billions; seasonally 

adjusted at annual rates) 

Auital Ss Ack eee ese 3 $284.7 $285. 9 $280.6 | $284. 5 $269.7 
Employees’ income ®____..._._-- meet 197.1 199.0 | 193.7 198. 5 | 184 
Proprietors’ and rental income See hectare 50. 4 50.0 51.8 19.9 51. 

Personal interest income and dividends ---. 22. 5 22.7 21.5 22.2 | 21 
Ns i Si 2.4 2.4 2S 2.4 24 
Social insurance and related payments ® ___- 10.0 9.5 8.6 i 7.9 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances*® and 
OS REC ee ee mreeraae 4 $ $ t 
Miscelianeous income payments '#_______.. 21 24 3 22 24 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: !! 
Number (in thousands) -..--.......-..-.-- 5, 98 , 906 a of I 
Amount (in thousands). ._--......-..... $253, 792 $250, 057 $3, 013, 200 | $2, 228, 969 i 
Average old-age benefit.......-.- $51. 10 oe! Seer Perens took 
Awards (in thousands): 
rich) Cs See SR OA See eee eee tee 101 101 107 1,419 ’ velo 
ERIN a ec aseeaiw ae $4, 572 $4, 626 $4, 713 $65, 772 $42, 75 the 
Unemployment Insurance * ; tion 
Initial claims (in thousands) -._--- at 1, 616 1, 241 1 11,349 11, 174 dur! 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- | t] 
A) ea BoP nae 6, 677 4, 496 1,054 51, 468 | 54, 311 Le 

Weeks compensated (in thousan is)... : 5, 173 3, 396 3, 093 42, 556 | 45, 777 a 

Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - - 1,124 809 672 812 874 

Benefits paid (in millions) '2__._..-_.-..-- $121 $79 $59 $96 $998 met 

y ¢ unempio 
“TA a 7 ;; g2y.sr | gees) gags) geen LET 
Public Assistance '3 an 
) hav 

Recipients (in thousands): 

Old-age assistance. ................... sia ees 2, 591 2, 591 2, BAe Co\ 
Aid to dependent children: wel 
eee Re en ee aera 548 542 7 
eM re eels cco ccnenccacaseeeas , 464 1, 445 i in 
Alt to tab pind........-.-..<.<..-...- 10¢ 100 } : 
Aid tothe permanently and totally disab led. 195 193 164 cat 
General assistance. _.............---- 2 246 P ope 

Average payments: : , 
ee ee $51 $51.07 850. 7 
Aid to dependent children (per family) _-..--- 84. 22 83. 45 33.8 
PTR isin on cdc ect cces =i f ). 36 54.9! Wa 
Aid to the permanently and to — disabled _ _- Y 52. 94 53.59 ref 
Generar GeWMance . noice < cc canccccccccecdcus 8. SF 49. 82 ee | a re 

ot ees = fur 

1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 8 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; ade 
the Bureau of the Census, except asnoted. Monthly railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene: 

employment figures represent specific week and fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; workmen’s pre 

annual figures, average week (unemployment in- compensation; State and railroad unemployment as 
surance data represent pay period instead of week). insurance and temporary disability benefits; and 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- unemployment allowances to veterans under the me 
vor nce; excludes joint coverage under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Veterans’ 

railro ement and old-age and survivors insur- Readjustment Assistance Act. pr 

ince programs Data for 1953 not available. 9 Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and thi 
3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, under the Veterans’ : 


Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business 
Department of Commerce. Continental United 
States, except for ernployees’ income, which includes 
pay of Federal civilian and military personnel in all 
areas. 

§ Beginning January 1952, social insurance contribu- 
tions from the self-employed excluded from total but 
not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

6 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), m ustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs 

7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


Economics, 


Readjustment Assistance Act 

10 Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad 
seamen. 

1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; cal: 
endar-year figures represent payments certified. 

13 Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad 
= ted for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 

3 Except for general assistance, includes vendor 
payments for medicai care and cases receiving only 
such payments. 
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Measures of Accomplishment 


by Dorotuy McCamman and ALFRED M. SKOLNIK* 


Any balanced evaluation of the scope and character of pro- 
tection afforded by social security programs cannot ignore the 


important contributions of workmen’s compensation. 


In this 


country, any historical treatment properly leads off with work- 
men’s compensation as the forerunner of our social insurance 


provisions. 


Such evaluations have been severely handicapped, 


however, by the lack of yardsticks with which to measure the 
accomplishments of workmen’s compensation on a Nation- 


wide basis. 


The work done in developing such measures and 


the results of the analysis are described here. 


ORE than a dozen years ago, 
M the Division of Research and 

Statistics (then the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics) under- 
took to explore the possibility of de- 
veloping national measurements of 
the scope of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Estimates of benefits paid 
during 1939 and 1940 under each of 
the State and Federal programs, and 
a description of the _ estimating 
method, were presented in a BuL- 
LETIN article in 1942.1 Since then, 
annual estimates of benefit payments 
have been published periodically. 
Coverage estimates and methodology 
were first presented in the BuLLETIN 
in 1950, along with other available 
data on workmen’s compensation 
operations.- 

The Division has since carried for- 
ward on a limited basis its efforts to 
refine these estimates and to develop 
further measures of the scope and 
adequacy of workmen’s compensation 
programs. The present article serves 
as a compendium of the various 
Measurements and at the same time 
presents more detailed analysis of 
the newly available data. 


Description of the Programs 


Most of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion programs in the United States 

*Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. 

'Michalina M. Libman, “Workmen’s 
Compensation Benefits in the United 
States, 1939 and 1940,” January 1942. 

“Dorothy fcCamman, ‘Workmen's 
Compensation: Coverage, Premiums, and 
Payments,” July 1950. 
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are now about 40 years old. As early 
as 1908 the Federal Government 
covered its employees engaged in 
hazardous jobs. Some 30 States en- 
acted laws in the short period 1911- 
15. All except six had adopted pro- 
grams by the end of 1920. After this 
wave of legislative activity, nearly 
three decades elapsed—exactly four 
decades from the date of the first 
Federal act—before, in 1948, the last 
of these six States enacted its law. 

Workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion replaces the common-law right 
of the worker to sue his employer for 
damages caused by the employer’ 
negligence. This right had proved : 
dubious one because of the customary 
common-law defenses available to 


the employer—assumed risk of the 
employment, negligence of fellow 
workers, and the employee’s con- 


tributory negligence—and because of 
the uncertainties, cost, and slowness 
of the court remedy. Compensation 
programs undertook instead to assure 
prompt payment of statutory benefits 
to injured employees and to the de- 
pendents of persons killed in in- 
dustry, regardless of fault or blame 
and with costs paid by the employe: 
as part of the expense of production. 
Some of the laws adopted by the 
States were compulsory and some 
elective. A compulsory statute re- 
quires every employer within the 
scope of the law to accept its pro- 
visions and pay the compensation 
specified. An elective act may be ac- 
cepted or rejected by the employer 
but those who reject it lose the cu: 


tomary common-law defenses. In 
some instances the laws are compul- 
sory with respect to certain employ- 
ments and elective with respect to 
others. Most acts permit legally ex- 
empt employers to accept voluntarily 
the coverage of the law. There are 
about an equal number of compulsory 
and elective acts, but the coverage of 
those classified as compulsory is 
much the greater. 

Another essential difference among 
the States in the framework of their 
compensation systems is in the or- 
ganizational method of insuring that 
compensation will be paid when due. 
Employers may choose their own pri- 
vate insurance companies except in 
seven States, where they are required 
to use the “exclusive” State fund in 
insuring their risks. Eleven other 
States have State funds, but these 
are “competitive” funds and em- 
ployers choose between insuring with 
the fund or with a private carrier. 
Under all but a few acts an employer 
may qualify as a “self-insurer” by 
giving proof of ability to carry his 
own risk. 

The acts differ, too, with respect to 
the comprehensiveness of their cover- 
age provisions. None of the State laws 
covers all employments. Commoniy, 
the laws exempt employers of agri- 
cultural, domestic, and casual labor, 
as well as other employers who have 
fewer than a specified number of em- 
ployees. A number of laws define 
coverage in terms of hazardous or 
extrahazardous employment. 


Coverage Estimates 

estimates of the 
average monthly number of covered 
workers and the amount of covered 
payroll for the years 1940, 1946, and 
1948, the article in the July 1950 
BULLETIN included a detailed descrip- 
tion of the estimating method. As 
background for the new estimates, 
the estimating procedure is sum- 
marized briefly. 


In presenting 





The estimates for the benchmark 
years of 1940 and 1946 were based 
primarily on payroll data provided 
by the National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance, the major rate- 
making organization in the country 
For each State, a covered payroll 
figure was built up consisting of the 
private-carrier payroll reported to 
the National Council (adjusted where 
necessary for incomplete membership 
of private carriers in the Council); 
self-insurers’ payrolls as reported to 
the State administrative agency or 
estimates of these payrolls; and— 
where relevant—payrolls insured by 
State funds, as reported to the Coun- 
cil for those competitive State funds 
that are members and on the basis 
of data obtained from the States for 
others. 

The covered payroll developed for 
each State was then translated into 
an estimate of the number of workers 
covered in an average month by using 
the relationship between payrolls and 
average monthly employment under 
the State’s unemployment insurance 
program in that year. Use of this 
conversion method yields a work- 
men’s compensation coverage esti- 
mate that is on the same basis as the 
coverage figure for the unemploy- 
ment insurance program—that is, 
the average of the number of workers 
in covered employment in the pay 
period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, etc.) ending nearest the 
15th of each month. 

The estimates thus obtained were 
close—both in absolute amounts and 
in percentage increase over the year 
—to the coverage of the unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. This close 
relationship made it possible to pro- 
ject the workmen’s compensation 
estimates to later years by using the 
percentage increase under unemploy- 
ment insurance, with Federal workers 
treated separately. The projection 
method was used in developing the 
1948 estimates included in the earlier 
article and for the estimates that have 
been prepared in the intervening 
years. 

The new estimates also place pri- 
mary reliance on this projection 
method. For each State the estimated 
average monthly number of covered 
workers in 1946 was projected to 
1951, on the basis of the percentage 


increase in average monthly employ- 
ment covered under the unemploy- 
ment insurance programs, with ad- 
justments where necessary for changes 
in the coverage provisions of the laws. 
These estimates were submitted to 
the respective State workmen’s com- 
pensation administrative agencies for 
review and comment. In some in- 
stances the State provided additional 
data or suggestions for improving the 
estimates. In general, however, the 
State’s reply took the form of ap- 
proval, sometimes qualified by a 
statement to the effect that the 
agency had no way of gauging the 
coverage of the act it administers but 
that the estimates looked reasonable. 

Because the coverage estimates are 
not uniformly good from State to 
State, only the national totals are 
shown in table 1. Individual State 
figures have been used, however, to 
arrive at other measurements in- 
cluded in the analysis below and as 
a weighting device in connection with 
the various benefit provisions. 

In an average month in 1952, an 
estimated 38.5-39.5 million workers 
had protection under the State and 
Federal workmen’s compensation 
programs. The payroll covered by 
these programs is estimated at $135- 
140 billion for the calendar year. The 
coverage of workmen’s compensation 
thus extends to almost 4 out of every 
5 civilian wage and salary workers 
and to just above this proportion of 
civilian wages and salaries. These 
proportions are slightly higher than 
those in 1946 and 1948, when it was 
estimated that three-fourths of the 
civilian wage and salary workers were 
covered. Among the reasons for this 
growth are the addition of Missis- 


Table 1.—-Estimates of annual covered 
payroll and number of workers 
covered in an average month, 1940 
and 1945-52 





125-130 37 
135-140 


{-38 34 
38% 3914 


| Number of workers 

ace Covered payroll | covered in an 

: (in billions) average month 

€in millions) 
a $35-36 24-25 
1945......- 72-74 | 311%4-32% 
es 78-81 3214-3314 
1947. 90-93 34-35 
1948__ 100-103 35-36 
1949___ 99-102 34-35 
1950... .. 108-112 35-36 


sippi’s program (effective in 1949) 
and the increasing proportion of 
workers who are employed in nop. 
agricultural industries, which come 
within the scope of the compensation 
acts, and the declining proportion jn 
agricultural employment, which usy- 
ally is not covered. 

The workmen’s compensation 
coverage estimates exceeded the 
coverage of the State unemployment 
insurance programs by about 3-4 mij- 
lion workers in an average month in 
1952. Public employees at all levels of 
government — numbering almost 7 
million in 1952—are rarely covered by 
unemployment insurance but usually 
do have the protection of the work- 


te 





men’s compensation programs. On | 


the other hand, higher numerical ex- 
emptions under some of the work- 
men’s compensation laws and the 
elective nature of many such laws 
result in the exclusion of some in- 
dustrial workers who are protected 
against the risk of unemployment. 
Obviously, however, the overwhelm- 


ing majority of the workers are 
covered by both programs. 
Partly for comparability with 


coverage measurements under other 
programs, workmen’s compensation 
coverage has been measured in terms 
of average monthly employment 
rather than total employment during 
the year or during any period longer 
than the pay period. The average em- 
ployment concept seems especially 
suitable for a program that ties its 


~ 


protection to employment at a par- , 


ticular time, that protects the worker 
against injuries while he is on the job 
but does not build up rights that 
carry over after he is no longer on 
the job. There are, however, many 
millions of persons who are in the 


— 


labor force and covered by workmen’s , 


compensation programs for only brief 
periods during the year. A coverage 
measure that reflects these in-and- 
out workers and relates to employ- 
ment during the year is used by the 
Chamber of Commerce, which esti- 


mates that “approximately 45,000,000 , 


workers are protected by workmen's 
compensation in the United States.” 
“Potential” and “applicable” cover- 
age.—Different concepts of coverage 
3 Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States, Analysis of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Laws, January 1954. 
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Distribution of workmen’s compensation benefits, by type of insurer and by type of benefit paymenz, 1952 


TYPE OF INSURER 


TYPE OF BENEFIT 
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have sometimes been used to measure 
(a) the number of workers “poten- 
tially” coverable under State laws and 
(b) the number to whom the laws 
would be “‘applicable” if all the elec- 
tions they provide had been made. 
The first type of measure includes all 
wage and salary workers except Fed- 
eral Government employees and 
railroad workers. The second type of 
measure makes the further subtrac- 
tions of agricultural, domestic, and 
casual workers and other exclusions 
indicated in the laws. The measure- 
ment of applicable coverage makes no 
allowance for the voluntary accep- 
tance of the law by employers who are 
legally exempt and—on the other side 
of the coin—treats as covered those 
workers whose employers are within 
the prescribed scope of the act but 
prefer to reject it and risk a suit for 
damages (if the act is an elective 
one) or simply fail to comply (if the 
act is compulsory). 

Bureau of the Census data for April 
1950 provide an opportunity to esti- 
mate the potential and the applicable 
coverage for purposes of comparison 
with the “actual” coverage estimates. 
Potential coverage under State work- 
men’s compensation laws—that is, all 
Private wage and salary workers (ex- 
cept the interstate railroad workers) 
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plus State and local government em- 
ployees — approximated 42.3 million 
persons in April 1950. For the same 
month, it is estimated that actual 
coverage under the State programs 
was 32-33 million, or about 76-78 
percent of the potential coverage. 

The ratio of actual to potential 
coverage varies widely from State 
to State, depending on the composi- 
tion of the labor force and on statu- 
tory provisions. In three highly urban 
States with more than one-fifth of 
the potential coverage, the ratio of 
actual to potential coverage was 90 
percent or more; the laws of these 
States do not exempt small em- 
ployers, and in two of the three they 
are compulsory. The ratio was 85-90 
percent in five States with almost 
another fifth of the potential cover- 
age; all of these States have com- 
pulsory laws, and the only rural State 
among them makes no numerical 
exceptions. 

Of the seven States with ratios of 
80-85 percent (containing 13 percent 
of the potential coverage), six have 
elective laws, but three of these 
States, as well as the one State with 
compulsory coverage, have little farm 
population; of the three rural States, 
two make no numerical exemptions. 
Another fifth of the potential cover- 
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age was in 13 States with ratios be- 
tween 65 percent and 80 percent; no 
highly rural States are in this group, 
and nine have compulsory laws. 
There were 21 States, which to- 
gether accounted for just over one- 
quarter of the potential coverage, 
where the ratio of actual to potential 
coverage was less than 65 percent. 
With six exceptions these States have 
elective laws. The group contains 11 
of the Nation’s 15 most rural States 
and has none of the 15 most urban. 


It is generally recognized as socially 
desirable that all wage and salary 
workers be protected against employ- 
ment injuries. The usual law does 
not attempt, however, to cover farm 
employment, and rurality therefore 
greatly affects the ratio of actual to 
potential coverage. A measurement 
of the effectiveness of a specific law 
in reaching those workers it is in- 
tended to cover—that is, the relative 
effectiveness of compulsory and elec- 
tive laws—must consequently be in 
terms of applicable coverage. 

The earlier BULLETIN article com- 
pared the findings of Arthur H. 
Reede ‘4 as to applicable coverage in 
1940 with the Division’s estimate of 


4 Adequacy of Workmen’s Compensation, 
Harvard University Press, 1947. 





Table 2. 


Payments by type of insurance, 1939-52 


{Amounts in thousands] 


rotal 


ly pe of insurance 


Insur ince losses State fund Self-insurance 
You paid by _aiot weed 1 disbursements ? payments 
insurance carriers ! | 
Amount Percent Amount Percent | Amount Percent Amount Percent 
1939 $234, 740 100.0 | $122, 183 2.0 $68, 481 29. 2 $44, O76 18.8 
1940 255, 922 100.0 134, 653 52.6 72, 541 28. 3 48, 728 19. 1 
1941 201, 009 100.0 159, 823 54.9 77, 202 26.5 53, OS4 18.6 
1942 328, 781 100.8 190, 239 | 57.9 | 8&1, 247 24.7 57, 205 17.4 
1943 353, 043 100.0 213, 123 60. 4 80, 574 22 & 50, 346 16.8 
1044. _. 385, 619 100.0 236, 655 61.4 | 85, 990 22.3 62, 074 16.3 
1945 408, 738 100.0 252, 570 | 61.8 | 91, 255 99:3 64, 913 15.9 
1046 134, 427 100.0 269, 790 62.1 96, O53 22. 1 68, 575 15.8 
1947 186, 175 100.0 301, 833 62.1 | 110.303 22. 7 74, 0389 15. 2 
1948 434, 344 100.0 334, 609 62.6 121, 048 33.7 78, 507 14.7 
1949 567, 615 100.0 353, 140 62. 2 131, 709 23. 2 82, 766 14.6 
1950 617, 283 100.0 381, 329 | 61.8 | 148, 693 24.1 87, 261 14.1 
1951 710, 339 100.0 444, 416 62.6 | 169, 963 23.0 95, 960 13.5 
1952 787, 410 100.0 190, 793 | 62.3 192, 483 24.5 104, 134 13. 2 


Net cash and medical benefits paid during the 
calendar year by private insurance carriers under 
standard workmen's compensation policies. Data 
from the Spectator (Premiums and Losses by States of 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Lines for 1939 
through 1949 data; Insurance by States of Fire, Marine, 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Lines for data 
since 1949). 

2 Net cash and medical benefits paid by competi- 
tive and exclusive State funds, and the Federal 


actual coverage for the same period. 
The estimated range of actual cover- 
age under the State laws amounted to 
85-89 percent of the Reede estimate, 
with the ratios tending to be some- 
what higher in States with compul- 
sory laws than in those with elective 
laws. 

For a comparable analysis relating 
to 1950, it was necessary to estimate 
applicable coverage, using Bureau of 
the Census data for the base and for 
the exclusions of such groups as farm 
and domestic workers, and roughly es- 
timating the effect of numerical ex- 
clusions from old-age and survivors 
insurance data. (No refinements were 
possible when laws were couched in 
terms of “hazardous employment” or 
had special provisions for the coverage 
of State and local government em- 
ployees.) 

By this rough method, applicable 
coverage was estimated to be just 
under 37 million in April 1950. The 
range of actual coverage for the same 
month was 87-90 percent. For the 
States with compulsory laws the 
actual coverage—the midpoint of the 
range—amounted to 93 percent of the 
applicable coverage; in those with 
elective laws, it was 83 percent. Of 
the 23 States with laws classified as 
compulsory, seven hed ratios of 95 





system for Government employees. Compiled from 
State reports (published and unpublished) and from 
the Spectator or other insurance publications; data 
for fiscal years for some funds. 

3 Cash and medical benefits paid by self-insurers, 
plus the value of medical benefits paid by employers 
carrying workmen’s compensation policies that do 
not include the standard medical coverage. Esti- 
mated from available State data. 


percent or more, seven ratios were be- 
tween 85 and 95 percent, and only 
three were less than 70 percent. For 
the 26 States with elective laws, the 
ratio of actual to applicable coverage 
was more than 95 percent in only four, 
between 85 percent and 95 percent in 
six, and less than 70 percent in as 
Many as six. 


Benefit Payments 


Compensation payments and medi- 
cal benefits for injured workers to- 
taled $787 million during the year 1952 
and probably reached $850 million 
during 1953. The distribution of these 
payments is shown in chart 1. 

The 1952 total represents a 235- 
percent increase from 1939, the bench- 
mark year of the benefit series pre- 
pared by the Division. During the 14 
years the payments made by private 
carriers have quadrupled, while State 
fund disbursements have not quite 
tripled, and self-insurance payments 
have little more than doubled. As a 
result of their faster rate of growth, 
private carriers paid 62 percent of all 
benefits in 1952 as against 52 percent 
in 1939 (table 2). 

Private carriers had gained this 
larger share of the total by 1944, and 
since that year their rate of growth 
has been somewhat less than the rate 


for State funds. Between 1944 angq 
1952, losses paid by private carriers 
increased 107 percent and State fund 
disbursements, 124 percent. Exclusive 
State funds, together with the system 
for Federal Government employees, 
contributed proportionately more of 
the increase than did competitive 
State funds. 


Of the $787 million paid in benefits 
in 1952, one-third went for hospitali- 
zation and other medical costs and 
two-thirds for compensating the wage 
loss of injured or deceased workmen 
(table 3). Medical costs had accounted 
for slightly more than one-third of 
the total in 1939 but had dropped to 
about three-tenths during the war. 
Over the years, compensation paid to 
the survivors of workers dying from 
industrial accidents has formed a 
steadily decreasing proportion of al] 
benefits; from about one-eighth in 
1939, it dropped to only one-twelfth 
in 1952. 


Benefits in relation to payrolls.—A 
number of factors combine to account 
for the growth in workmen's compen- 
sation payments—the expanding labor 
force protected by the programs, the 
rise in wage rates on which cash bene- 
fits are based as well as increasing 
costs of hospitalization and medical 
benefits, and statutory liberalizations 
in the benefits provided. With the ex- 
ception of the last item these factors 
are reflected—indirectly in the case of 
medical costs—in the increase in the 
payroll covered by workmen's com- 
pensation programs. To maintain the 
same relative effectiveness over a 
period of years, the growth in benefit 
payments would have to keep pace 
with the growth in insured payrolls, 
unless injuries were to decline in fre- 
quency and severity. Actually the rise 
in benefit payments has lagged far be- 
hind that in insured payrolls during 
the period for which estimates are 
available. Benefit payments amounted 
to 0.72 percent of the covered payroll 
for 1940; by 1945 the ratio had 
dropped to 0.56 percent, and it con- 
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tinued downward to a low of 0.53 in ’ 


1947 and 1948. The proportion was 
0.56 during the years 1949-51 and 
then rose slightly to 0.57 in 1952. 
That an improvement in accident 
rates does not completely explain the 
lower ratios of benefit payments to in- 
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Chart 2.—Maximum weekly benefit under workmen’s compensation laws for temporary total{disability,*?June 1953 
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1 Maximum weekly benefit for worker with and without eligible 
dependents under laws paying dependents’ allowances; average 
wage for workers covered by State unemployment insurance. 

*Four dependents assumed. 


3 For workers with average wage, maximum same with or with- 
out dependents, though compensation of worker with dependents 
is based on higher proportion of wages. 
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sured payrolls is indicated by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics series on work 
injuries in manufacturing. The in- 
jury-frequency rate per million em- 
ployee-hours worked was 15.3 in 1940, 
somewhat less than the 1951 rate of 
15.5 and considerably less than the 
rates of the war years and immedi- 
ately thereafter (20.0 in 1943, 18.6 in 
1945, 19.9 in 1946, and 18.8 in 1947). 
The severity of injuries, as measured 
by the average number of days lost 
per 1,000 employee-hours worked, has 
decreased in the last few years but 
was no lower in 1945 and 1946 than 
in 1940. On balance, therefore, it ap- 
pears that the amount paid in benefits 
to injured workers fell seriously be- 
hind the rise in insured wages during 
the forties. 

Proportion of wage loss compen- 
sated. —Two out of every 3 workers 
protected by workmen’s compensation 
laws are covered by legislation in 
which the intent—as measured by the 
statutory percentage—is to compen- 
sate 67 percent or more of the weekly 
wage during total disability. Only 
three States, with less than 2 percent 
of the covered workers, now specify a 
percentage maximum that is less than 
60 percent of wages. 

This statutory percentage has some- 
times been used as a measure of the 
proportion of wage loss met by the 
workmen’s compensation programs.® 
Actually the statutory percentage is 
only one of several factors determin- 
ing the proportion of wage loss com- 
pensated. It is a factor that can 
rapidly diminish in importance in a 
period of rising wages. 

In the decade 1939-49, the weekly 
dollar maximum assumed increasing 
importance in determining the com- 
pensation rate. In 1939—when half 
the laws provided a maximum of less 
than $20 a week and $25 was the 
highest amount payable under the 
State laws—these dollar maximums 
were nevertheless high enough so that 
they did not nullify the liberality of 


5 During hearings on a 1919 amendment 
to raise the proportion in the Pennsyl- 
vania law from 50 percent to 60 percent, 
the proposed rate was attacked repeatedly 
on the ground that it would disturb the 
existing equal distribution of the loss be- 
tween the employer and the employee. (E. 
H. Downey, Methods of Comparing Com- 
pensation Costs, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Bulletin No. 281, 1921, p. 183.) 
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Table 3.—Benefits by type, 1939-52 




















{In millions] 
Type of benefit 
| 
Medical | Compensation 
Year | Total and | payments 
hospital | 
2 ae 
pay- | 
ments ‘ite Dis- Sur- 
Total | ability vivor 
1939. __. $235 $85 $150 $120 | $30 
1940__.. 256 95 161 129 32 
1941___. 291 100 191 157 | 34 
1942... 329 108 221 185 | 36, 
1943_.._ 353 112 241 203 | 38 
1944____ 386 120 268 228 40 
1945... 409 125 284 242 | 42 
1946___. 434 140 294 | 250 44 
1947___. 486 160 326 280 | 46 
1948_... 534 175 | 359 309 | 50 
1949____ 568 185 | 383 331 | 52 
1950_..- 617 200 | 417 362 | 55 
1951... 710 233 | 477 417 | 60 
1952. ... 787 260} 527 462 | 65 
1 











the law with respect to the statutory 
percentage. In virtually every State, a 
worker receiving the average weekly 
wage (as measured by the unemploy- 
ment insurance program) could re- 
ceive the proportion of his wage loss 
specified in the statute. 

Ten years later, however, this was 
the situation in only a few States, 
even though the maximum dollar 
amounts had been raised considerably. 
More than three-fourths of the laws 
provided maximum weekly benefits 
(including allowances for dependents ) 
of $25 or more, with 11 providing a 
maximum of $35 or more. Liberaliza- 
tions between the end of 1949 and the 
middle of 1953 increased to 20 the 
total number of laws with maximums 
of $35 or more and reduced to two the 
number providing less than $25. These 
higher maximums, however, had still 
not caught up with rising wages and 
were high enough in only five States 
to permit the statutory percentage to 
be effective for workers with average 
wages. These five States, which had 
only 3.3 percent of the covered work- 
ers, provided statutory percentages 
somewhat less than the widely used 
two-thirds. 

To gauge the maximum effective 
percentage, the maximum dollar bene- 
fits payable under the laws in 1949, 
1952, and 1953 (or the maximum for a 
worker without qualified dependents 
under the 14 acts that now provide 
supplementary allowances) have been 
related to the average wage of the pre- 
ceding year. With the maximums ef- 


fective at the middle of 1953, a worker 
in receipt of the average 1952 wage 
would have been paid a benefit 
amounting to less than 50 percent of 
his wage under more than two-thirds 
of the laws (chart 2). In 1949 there 
was only one State, with less than one. 
half of 1 percent of the covered work. 
ing population, in which the maxi. 
mum benefit was less than 35 percent 
of the average wage; by 1953 the 
number of such States had increased 
to four, with 6.5 percent of total coy- 
erage. 

Six out of 10 covered workers were 
in States where the maximum benefit 
both in 1952 and under the liberaliza- 
tions of 1953 amounted to 40.0-499 
percent of the preceding year’s aver. 
age wage. As may be seen from the 
tabulation, however, the concentra- 
tion of coverage below the 45-percent 
point was much greater for 1953 max- 
imums in relation to 1952 wages than | 
for 1952 maximums in relation to 1951 
wages. The 1953 liberalizations did 
have the effect of slightly increasing 
the coverage at 50 percent or more— 
23 percent for the 1953 maximum as 
against 21 percent for 1952. In neither | 
year were more than 1 in 10 workers, 
including Federal workers, covered by 
laws providing maximums of as much 
as 60 percent of the average wage. 











= | Percentage 
Maximum as | Number of laws | distribution 
percent of | | of coverage 
average wage |~—_~ a dail iain 
1949 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952 1953 | 
—— — —EE . 
+ | } 
Under 35_- l 3 4 1.6 | 6.5 
35-39.9 8 8| 5| 17.3] Im0 
40-44.9 ) 12 7} 23.2 | 35.8 
45-49.9 10} 12 8| 36.6 23.3 
50-54.9_ _- 6| 6; 9| 7.9} 9.8 
55-59.9 eA 8 5 3 | 3.2 4.4] 
60 and over __ 8 4 4} 10.2 9.2 
\ 








The weekly wage loss above the ef:-| 
fective rate of compensation is not the 
only cost of industrial injury that the 
worker is expected to bear. Other costs 
not met by the workmen’s compensa- 
tion program include the entire wage} 
loss from work injuries of shorter 
duration than the waiting period and) 
in States that do not pay compensa: 
tion retroactively to the date of the 
injury, the wage loss in the early days 
of disabilities that last long enough ti 
be compensable. They include alsi} 
losses beyond the specified maximuts) 
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with respect to aggregate payments or 
duration of payment; at the middle of 


' 1953, only 1 in 4 laws provided for pay- 


—— 


ment of death benefits to the widow 
for life or until remarriage and to the 
children until grown, and fewer than 
half the State laws assured that com- 
pensation for permanent total disabil- 
ity would be paid for life or the dura- 
tion of the disability. Since there are 
strict limitations on medical benefits 
in one-third of the laws, the costs fall- 
ing on the worker may also include 
some medical or hospitalization ex- 
penses unless the insurer voluntarily 
assumes these costs in order to reduce 
the period of disability for which com- 
pensation is payable. 

In the absence of any valid measure 
of the overall proportion of the cost 
that workmen’s compensation pro- 
crams are meeting, a simple calcula- 
tion has been made with respect to the 
wage loss for an average case of tem- 
porary total disability. Restriction of 
the analysis to this “segment’’—a seg- 
ment accounting for about 95 percent 
of all cases according to the American 


, Accident Table and the work-injury 


data of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
—reduces the number of assumptions 
that need be made and bypasses such 
knotty problems as disability classifi- 
cation and working-life expectancy of 
serious cases. It must be recognized, 
however, that a calculation limited to 
temporary disability cases overstates 
the proportion of wage loss compen- 


| sated in all work injuries covered by 


the workmen’s compensation pro- 
gram. The reason is that temporary 
disability seldom lasts long enough to 
bring into play the durational or ag- 


|; sregate maximums that curtail pay- 


ments in death or permanent disabil- 
ity cases, a factor that more than 
Offsets the deduction for the waiting 
period. 

A measure of the program's greater 
effectiveness in compensating injuries 
that are of short duration than those 
that are permanent or result in death 
is found in Arthur Reede’s detailed 
calculations.* His data indicate that, 
in 1940, the North Carolina law com- 
pensated 47.7 percent of the wage loss 
in temporary disability cases but only 
21.4 percent in permanent and fatal 
cases; in Massachusetts, for the policy 


® Op. cit., pp. 205-225. 
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rable 4.—Countrywide experience of stock and mutual companies operating 
in the State of New York, 1939-52 
{In thousands] 
aes Premiums | Losses Loss Expenses | Expense Net gain 
. earned incurred ratio incurred | ratio ratio 
en - a on DS EE 
Stock companies 

1939-52 $3, 778, 807 | $2, 217, 053 | 58.7 | $1,417, 438 37.5 | 3.8 
Rare canite dances 132, 404 72, 293 54.6 55, 874 | 42. 2 3.2 
1940_ 134, 567 75, 088 55. 8 57, 460 | 42.7 1.5 
1941 _ 164, 601 93, 329 56.7 67, 157 | 40.8 2.5 
1942 206, 455 123, 253 59.7 77, 421 | 37.5 2.8 
1943 242, 273 142, 963 59.0 86, 249 | 35. 6 5.4 
| | ears: 249, 541 141, 989 56.9 88, 088 | 35.3 | 7.8 
1945 241, 168 146, 593 60.8 87, 544 | 36.3 | 2.9 
Man catdcaensdaceds 250, 919 144, 856 57.7 98, 360 39. 2 | 3.1 
1947 312, 626 170, 312 54.5 115, 359 | 36.9 | 8.6 
1948 __ 345, 754 182, 026 52.6 127, 238 | 36.8 10.6 
1949 _ _ 336, 222 176, 320 52.4 126, 419 | 37.6 10.0 
1950 336, 641 206, 698 61.4 131, 963 39. 2 —.6 
1951 384, 025 | 257, 268 67.0 142, 857 | 37.2 —4.2 
1952 441,611 | 284, 065 | 64.3 55, 447 35. 2 | 5 

Se Paieeas! EPS le ; ee ewe 
Mutual companies ! 

1939-52 | $2,476, 678 | $1, 446, 853 | 58.4 | $576, 066 23.3 | 18.3 
1939 | 75, 825 40, 946 | 54.0 | 17. 971 23.7 | 22.3 
1940 82, 489 | 45, 616 55.3 | 19, 467 23.6 | 21.1 
1941 | 104, 150 | 61, 657 59. 2 | 24, 059 23.1 | 17.7 
1942. _ | 138, 040 | 77, 990 | 56. 5 | 30, 507 22.1 | 21.4 
1943 | 150, 534 86, 406 57.4 | 33, 720 22.4 | 20.2 
1944__ | 151, 642 | 88, 407 | 58.3 | 33, 210 | 21.9 | 19.8 
1945 145, 206 84, 138 57.9 33, 978 | 23. 4 | 18.7 
1946 150, 605 | 90, 881 | 60.3 | 34, 940 | 23. 2 | 16.5 
1947 201, 843 | 108, 907 | 54.0 | 5, 415 | 22. 5 | 23.5 
1948 226, 194 | 118, 978 | 52.6 | 51, 798 | 22.9 | 24.5 
1949 230, 098 | 132, 658 57.7 54, 073 | 23.5 | 18.8 
1950 230, 294 | 143, 013 62.1 | 56, 422 24. 5 | 13.4 
Co ea 278,177 | 173, 601 62.4 67, 597 | 24.3 | 13.3 
1952 311,580 | 193, 655 | 62.2) 72,910 | 23. 4 | 14.4 

' All figures disregard dividends to policyholders, Source: Compiled from data in the Annual Ret 


which, if taken into consideration, result in higher 
loss ratios and expense ratios; net gain ratio represents 
ratio before dividends to policyholders. 


year 1935, the proportion compensated 
was 54.9 percent for temporarily in- 
jured workers and 25.2 percent for the 
others. More recent measures of this 
difference are found in the annual re- 
ports on work injuries published by 
Illinois. Of the compensable cases 
closed for the first time in 1952, the 
wage loss compensated was estimated 
at 30 percent for temporary cases but 
at only 13 percent for permanent- 
total cases, 14 percent for permanent- 
partial cases, and less than 6 percent 
for fatal cases.* 

The proportion of wage loss com- 
pensated in temporary total disability 
has been calculated for an “average” 
case in a hypothetical State having a 
law of “average” liberality. It assumes 
an average duration of 17 days—the 
average time lost during 1952 by work- 
ers in manufacturing whose injuries 
resulted in only temporary disability, 
incapacitating for one full day or more 


7 State of Illinois, Division of Statistics 
and Research, Annual Report on Com- 
pensable Work Injuries, 1952, part II, 
table 9. 


ports of the New York State Insurance Departmen 
and from data in the Annual Casualty-Surety Edi- 
tions of The Eastern Underwriter. 


but not leaving any permanent ill 
effects. Assuming further a weekly 
wage of $69 (the 1952 rate for the 
average worker covered by the unem- 
ployment insurance program) the 
wage loss of the injured worker would 
be $168. 

The law of this hypothetical State 
provides for a 7-day waiting period 
and pays compensation retroactively 
to the date of the injury only if dis- 
ability lasts as long as 28 days. (Al- 
most four-fifths of the workers cov- 
ered by the State programs are under 
laws that specify a 7-day waiting 
period. The 28-day requirement for 
retroactive payment is somewhat less 
general, but about two-thirds of the 
coverage is in States that require at 
least 28 days—and some as long as 6 
or 7 weeks—and the other third is 
fairly evenly divided between States 
with less rigid requirements and those 
that make no retroactive payments.) 
This combination of waiting-period 


8 “Work Injuries in the United States,” 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1954. 








provisions in relation to disabilities 
lasting an average of 17 days has a 
discount of almost 25 percent, accord- 
ing to the distribution by duration of 
temporary total disability cases in the 
American Accident Table.” Hence its 
effect is to compensate only 75.2 per- 
cent, or 12.8 days, of the average 17 
days lost. 


The weekly rate of compensation 
for the 12.8 days is estimated gener- 
ously at $33. This is the average, 
weighted by coverage, of the weekly 
dollar maximums (including depend- 
ents’ allowances) of the State pro- 
grams payable after the liberaliza- 
tions enacted through the middle of 
1953. Obviously, use of this average 
maximum will overstate the effective 
rate of compensation, not only be- 
cause the maximum is that for a 
worker with dependents but because 
all workers with wages less than $49.50 
(assuming a statutory percentage of 
two-thirds) will receive less than the 
weekly dollar maximum. Accurate de- 
termination of the effective rate of 
compensation would require a distri- 
bution of wages in relation to a specific 
combination of benefit provisions—a 
determination that is theoretically 
possible and meaningful for a single 
law but not for this “average” pro- 
gram. 


Payment at the rate of $33 per com- 
pensable week would mean that the 
average temporary total disability 
case receives a total of $60.34 for the 
12.8 compensable days, or only 36 per- 
cent of the estimated wage loss of 
$168. Thus it may be concluded that 
workmen’s compensation is probably 
leaving unmet, on the average, about 
two-thirds of the wage loss in tempo- 
rary disability cases and an even 
greater proportion of the aggregate 
wage loss from all disabilities of all 
covered workers, including those 
fatally or permanently injured. When 
the entire wage loss of employees not 
covered by a workmen’s compensation 
program is also considered, it becomes 


9 The table was used by Mr. Reede (op 
cit.) in his detailed calculations of the 
theoretical proportion of wage loss com- 
pensated by the laws of North Carolina 
and Massachusetts. Its use for the present 
calculations was considered appropriate, 
since the temporary total disabilities dis- 
tributed therein have an average duration 
consistent with 1952’s 17-day average. 
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evident that by far the larger share of 
the cost of industrial accidents falls on 
the worker and his family. 


Costs of Workmen’s 
Compensation 


An individual employer’s cost of 
protecting his workers under the com- 
pensation law is determined, to a great 
extent, by his industrial classification 
and the hazards of that classification, 
subject to modification for his experi- 
ence rating. The premium rate he 
pays, compared with the premium 
rate for the same industrial classifi- 
cation in another State, reflects the 
level of benefits provided by the law 
of his jurisdiction. His costs will also 
depend on the method by which he in- 
sures his compensation liability— 
through a private stock or mutual 
company, through an exclusive or 
competitive State fund, or through 
carrying his own risk. In combination, 
the variables produce an extremely 
wide range in the percentages of pay- 
roll employers spend for this protec- 
tion. 

For employers in the aggregate, 
however, workmen’s compensation 
costs have been running just under 
1 percent of covered payroll in recent 
years. An estimate of total costs to 
employers for the calendar years 
1949-52 has now been developed by 
the same method used for 1940 and 
1948 costs reported in the earlier ar- 
ticle. The cost for employers insured 
by private carriers is the sum of 
premiums written by all private car- 
riers as reported by the Spectator. A 
total of premiums paid by employers 
insured through State funds has been 
built up from the Spectator and State 
publications, with data reported on a 
fiscal-year basis converted to calen- 
dar-year estimates. The costs for self- 
insurers have been estimated by 
adding to their payments for compen- 
sation and medical care another 5-10 
percent to allow for the administrative 
costs they pay directly or through 
taxes to cover the administrative 
costs of the State agency. The “pre- 
mium” estimate for the system for 
Federal Government employees—fi- 
nanced through annual congressional 
appropriation—consists of the sum of 
the benefit payments and the admin- 
istrative costs of the Bureau of Em- 


ployees’ Compensation, converted tog | 
calendar-year basis. 

The total premium figure thus de. 
rived amounts to about $1,010 mi. 
lion for 1949, a slight drop from the 
1948 total of $1,014—1,018 million estj. | 
mated earlier. Estimated costs again | 
reached the 1948 level during 1950 ang 
continued upward in 1951 to almost 
$1,190 million. The 1952 total is esti. | 
mated at $114 billion and consists of | 
$956 million in private carrier premi- 
ums, $229 million in State fund premi- | 
ums, $109-115 million as the cost of 
self-insuring, and $41 million for the 
system for Federal employees. 


In relation to covered payroll, total 
costs to employers dropped from 12 
percent in 1940 to 1.0 percent in 1948 
and 1949, to 0.9 percent in 1950 and 
1951, and then rose slightly to just 
under 1.0 percent for 1952. 


In addition to the cost to employers 
of protecting their workers against | 
employment injuries, mention should 
be made of the cost paid by State 
governments in administering the | 
workmen’s compensation laws and of 
supervising the operations of the in- 
surance medium—the private carrier, 
the self-insurer, and/or the State 
fund. In five States the laws are ad- 
ministered by the courts, and it is 
impossible to separate the costs at-| 
tributable to workmen’s compensa- 
tion from those attributable to other 
caseloads. In the seven States with 
exclusive funds and under the system | 
for Federal Government employees, 
the task of administering the law is 
generally merged with that of provid- 
ing insurance protection, so that sep- 
arate cost figures for the administra- 
tive functions are also unattainable. | 
In the other States (including those 
with competitive State funds), where 
workmen’s compensation laws are 
administered through State-created 
commissions, departments, or agen- 
cies, data on administrative costs are 
available for recent years. 


In 1950 and 1951, administrative 
costs in these 36 States and the Dis-| 
trict of Columbia amounted to $133 
million and $14.2 million, respectively. 
Not all these amounts, however, rep- 
resented a cost in addition to that 
paid by employers. In 19 States, ex-! 
penses amounting to $7.9 million and 
$8.5 million for the 2 


years wefe| 
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| fnanced through assessments against 


the insurance mediums and were 
already reflected in the premium 
charges of carriers to employers. Only 
in the 17 States and the District of 


Columbia, where administrative ex- 
| penses were financed through appro- 


priations from the general treasury, 
did administrative expenses—totaling 
$5.4 million and $5.7 million for 1950 
and for 1951—represent a cost of 
workmen’s compensation in addition 


| to that charged in premiums. 


Financing workmen’s compensation 
costs through assessments rather 
than legislative appropriations per- 
mits State administrative agencies to 
be self-supporting and self-directing 
and offers greater assurance that suf- 
ficient administrative funds will be 
available for essential services. The 
advantage may be illustrated by a 
comparison of the relative amount of 
administrative dollars available under 
the two methods of financing. In 1951, 
in the States that relied on legislative 
appropriations, there was allocated 
for administration $2.12 for every 
$100 of benefits paid, while in the 
States that relied on assessments the 
administrative agencies received $2.88 
per $100 of benefits disbursed. 


Ratio of Losses to Premiums 


The $787 million paid out in med- 
ical and cash benefits amounted to 
59 cents for every dollar of the $11 
billion spent by employers in 1951 to 
insure their workers. This is a con- 
siderably higher rate of return than 
the 53 percent found earlier for 1948. 

The ratio of benefits paid during 
the year to insurance costs for the 
same year is subject to considerable 
misinterpretation. In the first place, 
the overall ratio conceals very differ- 
ent ratios resulting from differences 
in the insurance mechanisms. Thus, 
for self-insurers and the system for 
Federal Government employees, the 
ratio is around 95 percent because the 
cost is figured as payments during the 
year plus administrative expenses. 
For participating carriers—primarily 
mutual companies — and for some 
State funds, the ratio is lower than 
it would be were it possible to take 
dividends into account; that is, the 


' cost included for employers insured 


by these carriers is overstated insofar 
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as a portion of their premiums may 
later be returned in the form of divi- 
dends. And for all private carriers 
and State funds, a loss ratio based on 
losses paid during the year is lower 
than one based on losses incurred. 
This difference is especially great in 
a period when insured payrolls are 
rising rapidly; the large amounts of 
premium income that must be set 
aside to cover liabilities for future 
payments may be considerably in ex- 
cess of amounts paid during the year 
in cases continued from earlier years 
when wages and compensation rates 
were lower. 


The relationship of the amount of 
losses incurred to the premiums 
earned is the measure commonly used 
by insurance organizations in evalu- 
ating and revising their manual rates. 
Data needed to determine this ratio 
are not available in a continuous ser- 
ies going back to 1939 for all private 
carriers or for State funds. The an- 
nual reports of the New York State 
Insurance Department, however, con- 
tain pertinent data on the country- 
wide business of private carriers oper- 
ating in the State, representing about 
80 percent of all business underwrit- 
ten for United States employers by 
insurance companies. From. these 
data the shifts in loss ratios, along 
with trends in expense ratios and 
underwriting gains for stock and mu- 
tual companies, can be traced for the 
years 1939-52 (table 4). 

Caution must be used in comparing 
loss and expense ratios, since the 
mode of operation of stock and mu- 
tual companies is different. Nonpar- 
ticipating stock companies, for exam- 
ple, distribute profits among their 
stockholders, while the bulk of the 
profits of mutual companies is re- 
turned to policyholders as dividends 
—representing in essence the differ- 
ence between the anticipated and ac- 
tual cost of insurance. If data were 
available for use in computing the 
loss and expense ratios of mutual 
companies based on premium volume 
less dividend payments, the ratios for 
these companies would be somewhat 
higher than those shown in table 4. 

Without this adjustment the loss 
ratios of mutual and stock com- 
panies, when averaged for the 14 
years, are almost identical. Stock 


companies earned $3.8 billion in 
premiums and paid to claimants or 
reserved for future payments $2.2 
billion, for a loss ratio of 58.7 per- 
cent; mutual companies earned $2.5 
billion in premiums while incurring 
losses of $1.4 billion, for a ratio of 
58.4 percent. 

Mutual companies, however, be- 
cause of their dividend privilege and 
their more selective underwriting, 
have better protection than stock 
companies against extreme fluctua- 
tions of losses. Their loss ratio varied 
from 52.6 percent in 1948 to 62.4 per- 
cent in 1951, in comparison with a 
range for stock companies of 52.4 per- 
cent in 1949 to 67.0 percent in 1951. 

For both stock and mutual com- 
panies, loss ratios in the war and 
early postwar years were relatively 
low, exceeding 60 percent in only 1 
year. In sharp contrast, the loss ratio 
in every year since 1949 has been 
more than 60 percent. Rates of the 
latter magnitude are considered un- 
favorable by insurance underwriters, 
especially when superimposed on un- 
favorable experience in certain other 
major casualty lines. 

Stock companies have generally 
found the workmen’s compensation 
line less profitable than have the mu- 
tual companies. During 1939-52, stock 
companies earned an underwriting 
profit of 3.8 percent, while mutual 
companies averaged an underwriting 
surplus of 18.3 percent. The under- 
writing gain of stock companies fluc- 
tuated considerably from year to 
year, ranging from a profit of 10.6 
percent in 1948 to a deficit of 4.2 per- 
cent in 1951. Mutual companies also 
showed variation in their underwrit- 
ing gain, but in no year since 1939 
has their surplus dipped below 13.0 
percent. 


The better financial showing of 
mutual companies is mainly attrib- 
utable to their lower expense ratio. 
In 1939-52, stock companies incurred 
expenses averaging 37.5 percent of 
premiums earned, while mutual com- 
panies incurred expenses averaging 
only 23.3 percent of premiums earned. 
As indicated earlier, however, this 
difference would be somewhat less if 
it were possible to make the upward 
adjustment in the mutual companies’ 
ratios on account of dividends. The 
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expense ratios of stock companies 
have shown a gradual decline—from 
a high of 42.7 percent in 1940 to a 
low of 35.2 percent in 1952—but still 
remain considerably higher than the 
expense ratios of mutual companies, 
which ranged from 21.9 percent in 
1944 to 24.5 percent in 1950. 

The disparity in expense ratios is 
primarily due to the greater acquisi- 
tion costs of stock companies. Stock 
companies sell the major proportion 
of their policies through commis- 
sioned agents, while mutuals sell most 
of their policies direct through sal- 
aried employees of the company. In 
recent years, acquisition costs and 
field supervision have averaged about 
17 percent of premiums earned for 
stock companies, as against 7 percent 
for mutuals. Analysis of other items 
in the “‘expense loading” shows that 
mutual companies generally spend 
proportionately less for everything 
except inspection and the activities of 
rating bureaus and other company 
organizations. 

Mutual companies have expanded 
their compensation business at a 
faster rate than have stock compa- 
nies; their premiums earned in 1952 
were 311 percent higher than in 1939 
in contrast to a 234-percent increase 
for stock companies. While in 1939 
the mutual companies wrote 36 per- 
cent of the compensation insurance 
sold by mutual and stock companies, 
by 1951 this proportion had risen to 
42 percent. 

Since competitive State funds spend 
a very small proportion of premiums 
for business-getting, and exclusive 
State funds spend practically nothing 
at all, it is to be expected that the ex- 
pense ratios of State funds are lower 
than those of private carriers. For 
1951 the administrative costs (ex- 
cluding loss adjustment expenses) of 
all State funds came to 9.0 percent of 
premiums written—10.9 percent for 
competitive funds and 6.8 percent for 
exclusive funds. Recognition, how- 
ever, should be given to the fact that 
private carriers include in their pre- 
mium rates and expense loading cer- 
tain charges that not all State funds 
are required to meet—such as taxes, 
dividend payments, and some admini- 
strative costs. In addition, private 
carriers may provide special consulta- 
tive services in the field of accident 
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prevention, rehabilitation, payroll au- 
diting, and merit rating that are 
often inadequately furnished by State 
funds. 


Number of Beneficiaries 


From time to time, the Division of 
Research and Statistics has worked 
on developing an estimate of the 
number of persons drawing work- 
men’s compensation cash payments. 
For some years now this has been the 
only major gap in the Division’s sta- 
tistical series on beneficiaries of so- 
cial insurance and related programs; 
the bridging of this gap represented 
a special challenge in that workmen’s 


compensation predates the other 
forms of social insurance in this 
country. 


In exploring the possibility of ob- 
taining an estimate, attention had 
been centered on two types of data— 
statistics published regularly by many 
States on the number of open cases 
or cases closed during the year and 
unpublished data, compiled and made 
available by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, on awards 
during the year. The published data 
were found not usable for the purpose 
because the States differ greatly in 
their practices of classification by ex- 
tent of disability and in their policies 
with respect to holding cases open. 
Nor could the Council data, although 
consistently classified, be readily 
translated into a count of the number 
receiving benefits at a given point in 
the year—the type of measure needed 
for comparability with beneficiary 
counts available for other programs. 

Some years after these efforts were 
abandoned, it was decided that an en- 
tirely different approach might be 
worthwhile. Data would be sought 
from the insurance carrier, which 
writes and mails the benefit checks 
and is therefore in a much better po- 
sition to know how many persons cur- 
rently receive compensation than is 
the State administrative agency or 
the national rate-making organiza- 
tion. Information on the number of 
cases of the largest carriers—with 
compensation business spread broadly 
throughout the country so that State 
differences in payment levels are 
properly reflected—could then be pro- 
jected to a Nationwide estimate on 
the basis of the relationship of their 


premiums or losses to the nationa] 
total. 

Before embarking on the new proj. 
ect, a leading private insurance car. 
rier (the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company) was consulted about the | 
reasonableness of the general ap. 
proach and asked for advice on spe. 
cific procedures. The company re. 
sponded generously, not only with 
guidance on methods but with the | 
offer to do the necessary sampling of 
its own records if the project were 
undertaken. The carrier proposed to 
work from its regular records of the 
number of open cases as of the end 
of each month—records of a type 
probably kept by most large com- 
panies. These open cases include, in 
addition to cases actually receiving 
payments, those kept open in anticj- 
pation of possible payments to be met 
in the future. The company would 
periodically sample its open-case file 
to determine the percentage of open 
cases actively receiving indemnity. 

Working from these suggestions, 
the Division sent exploratory letters 
to the nine largest companies that, 
together with the carrier already co- 
operating, wrote almost half of all the 
1951 compensation business of private 
carriers. Data were also requested 
from the four largest State funds and | 
from the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation, which administers the 
Federal acts. 

The response was excellent. The | 
carriers cooperated wholeheartedly in 
providing estimates obtained by the 
method suggested, in developing al- 
ternative methods suited to other 
types of record-keeping procedures, 
in explaining differences in company 
practice with respect to holding cases ' 
open, and in making suggestions—or 
warning against pitfalls—related to 
methods of projecting the data of the 
cooperating carriers to a national 
total. 


Even with all this assistance, the 
end result of the beneficiary project | 
fell short of the desired goal. It has 
not been possible to develop a defini- | 
tive figure for use currently and as 4 
benchmark in the statistical series on | 
social insurance beneficiaries. The 
project yielded instead a broad range 
that almost certainly encompasses / 
the true figure but for which no sta- 
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ystical tests of reliability or signifi- 
cance have been attempted. 

It is estimated that, in an average 
week, the number of injured workmen 
and of survivor families receiving 
ash compensation is about 400,000; 

ibly, however, the number is as 
jw as 340,000 or as high as 470,000. 
The lower limit is based on the re- 
uns of only those cooperating car- 
riers that determined the active in- 
demnity cases by actually sampling 
their open-case files to obtain a ratio, 
an average payment per indemnified 
workday, or whatever measure best 
suited their record-keeping proce- 
dures—plus information for the fed- 
erally administered acts. The upper 
end of the range has been placed high 
enough to include returns from all 
the cooperating carriers, including 
those that estimated the ratio with- 
out a detailed inspection of their open 
cases. 

For use in projecting the data from 
the cooperating carriers to a national 
total, various indexes were available. 
Among them were data on premiums 
and losses on both an incurred and 
paid basis. The alternative methods 
of projecting the data produced more 
or less the same total; any slight vari- 
ations were lost in the broad range 
resulting from the sharp differences 
| inthe reports of the cooperating car- 
riers. Consequently the simplest 
method was used, and the data were 
, projected on the basis of losses paid 
{during the year, available for self- 
insurers as well as private carriers 
| and State funds. 
| Early in the project, it was recog- 
nized that there could be considerable 
variation among the carriers in the 
‘ratio of active indemnity cases to 
total open cases, not only because of 
differences in policy with respect to 
holding cases open but also because 
the open-case count for some com- 
panies includes cases receiving med- 
ical care only. It had been expected, 
however, that after these differences 
were eliminated through application 
of the ratios or other data provided 


| 


| by the carriers, there would be simil- 
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arity among the carriers in the rela- 
tionship between the number of cases 
actively receiving indemnity pay- 
ments and such measures as the com- 
pany’s payments on losses during the 
year or its reserves. Instead the car- 
riers fell into two quite distinct 
groups. The companies that had sam- 
pled their open-case files came out 
with much lower beneficiary counts 
in relation to payments and reserves 
than did those companies that made 
estimates of the ratio or number 
without actually drawing a sample or 
inspecting the open file. 


At first glance, this might appear 
to be a difference due solely to the 
degree of accuracy of the data pre- 
pared for the project.1° Analysis of 
published figures on the writings of 
these carriers on a State-by-State 
basis, however, indicates a real dif- 
ference between the two groups—a 
difference that confirms the direction, 
although not necessarily the magni- 
tude, of the difference in the special 
project data. The basic difference lies 
in the liberality of the laws (as meas- 
ured by weekly benefit amounts and 


10 A company that did not perform the 
sampling operation, for example, might 
have proceeded on the assumption that all 
open indemnity cases were active and 
based its ratio on payment activity to 
total activity; application of this ratio to 
the open-case count would then yield a 
figure inflated by inclusion of open cases 
on which no activity occurred during the 
month. The extent of this inflationary 
factor would depend on the company’s 
policy of holding cases open. It would be 
especially great where the company fol- 
lows a conservative policy and holds a 
case open—even though the employee has 
returned to work—if it appears that the 
nature of the injury is such that pay- 
ments may have to be resumed at some 
future date. For one company with a pol- 
icy of holding such cases open, data are 
available to gauge the magnitude of the 
inflationary factor. The ratio of the com- 
pany’s active cases to the total number 
open is approximately 54 percent; of those 
cases involving activity, indemnity pay- 
ments are made on approximately 52 per- 
cent. Thus, in terms of active cases, this 
company’s ratio of cases with indemnity 
payments is 52 percent, but in terms of 
open cases the ratio is 28 percent (54 per- 
cent times 52 percent). 


the duration of payments for death 
or permanent disability cases) under 
which the companies write most of 
their business. The more liberal the 
law, the greater the losses that must 
be paid and the reserves that must be 
accumulated per beneficiary case. The 
analysis showed that the cooperating 
carriers with low beneficiary counts 
in relation to reserves and losses had 
relatively more of their business in 
States with the most liberal laws and 
relatively less in States with the least 
liberal laws than did the carriers with 
high beneficiary counts. 

There is thus reason to believe that 
a national count of beneficiaries 
based only on the data provided by 
the carriers that sampled their open 
files and came up with relatively low 
beneficiary counts would give undue 
weight to business written in States 
with liberal laws and by carriers 
known to be liberal in providing med- 
ical care and rehabilitation. On the 
other hand, a national estimate of 
beneficiaries based on data provided 
by all cooperating carriers would give 
undue weight to those carriers that 
included in their beneficiary count 
active but nonpaying cases. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude that the true 
count of beneficiaries lies between the 
two polar figures—340,000 and 470,- 
000. Analysis of other data, including 
those of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance and the 
State data used in connection with 
the earlier efforts to obtain an esti- 
mate of the number of beneficiaries, 
suggests a figure slightly less than 
400,000. 

This special project to obtain an 
estimate of the number of benefici- 
aries drawing cash payments has 
been described in more detail than is 
perhaps warranted by its results. The 
detail is considered necessary as a 
warning to possible users of the esti- 
mate—a caveat emptor, as it were. It 
is hoped, too, that a detailed descrip- 
tion in the nature of a progress report 
may stimulate further attempts to 
narrow the broad range to a defini- 
tive figure. 
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Basis and Background of the Retirement Test 


President Eisenhower’s proposal to liberalize the retirement 
test for receipt of old-age and survivors insurance benefits has 


aroused new interest in this question. 


The philosophy on which 


the test is based, its history, earlier proposals for change, and 
similar provisions in effect in private and other public plans are 


examined in the following pages. 


women who have actually re- 

tired from employment covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance 
will receive benefits under the pro- 
gram, the Social Security Act pro- 
vides a test of retirement. The test is 
applicable for both retirement and 
survivor benefits when the beneficiary 
is under age 75. If the beneficiary, or 
the person on whose earnings the 
benefit is based, has substantial earn- 
ings in covered employment (includ- 
ing self-employment), the law re- 
quires that his benefit be withheld.! 

The test has been the subject of 
discussion ever since the enactment 
of the Social Security Act. Current 
interest in it was stimulated when, on 
January 14, 1954, in his social secur- 
ity message,* President Eisenhower 
asked Congress to enact certain 
changes in the test. It should, he 
said, “be liberalized and its discrimi- 
nation against the wage earner 
should be removed.” 

The President pointed out that by 
“depriving an OASI beneficiary of his 
benefit payment for any month in 
which he earns wages of more than 
$75, present law imposes an undue re- 
straint on enterprise and initiative. 
Retired persons should be encouraged 
to continue their contributions to the 
productive needs of the nation. I am 
convinced that the great majority of 
our able-bodied older citizens are 
happier and better off when they con- 
tinue in some productive work after 
reaching retirement age. Moreover, 
the Nation’s economy will derive large 
benefits from the wisdom and experi- 


S* that only those older men and 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

1¥For detailed data and analysis of the 
operation of the retirement test, see Rob- 
ert J. Myers, “Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance: Retirement Test Experience,” So- 
cial Security Bulletin, November 1953. 

2H. Doc. 295, 83rd Congress, 2d session. 
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ence of older citizens who remain em- 
ployed in jobs commensurate with 
their strength. 

“I recommend, therefore, that the 
first $1,000 of a beneficiary’s annual 
earnings be exempted under the re- 
tirement test, and that for amounts 
earned above $1,000 only one month’s 
benefit be deducted for each addi- 
tional $80 earned. 

“To illustrate the effect of these 
changes: a beneficiary could take a 
$200-a-month job for five months 
without losing any benefits, whereas 
under present law he would lose five 
months’ benefits. He could work 
throughout the year at $90 a month 
and lose only one month’s benefit, 
whereas under present law he would 
lose all twelve. 

“Approval of this recommendation 
will also remove the discriminatory 
treatment of wage earners under the 
retirement test. Self-employed per- 
sons already have the advantage of 
an exemption on an annual basis, 
with the right to average their earn- 
ings over the full year. The amend- 
ment I have proposed would afford 
this advantage, without discrimina- 
tion, to all beneficiaries.” 


Philosophy of Test 

Probably the major reason for the 
retirement test is that the old-age 
and survivors insurance program was 
designed to provide social insurance 
against presumed loss of earnings 
due to retirement from employment 
rather than, like private insurance, to 
provide annuities at a prescribed, 
fixed age. 

Closely related to this reason is the 
cost element. If benefits were payable 
automatically on attainment of age 
65 rather than only on retirement at 
age 65 or later, the increased cost 
would be close to 1 percent of taxable 
payroll now and somewhat more 
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later. Accordingly, if there were no 
retirement test, one of two alterna- 
tives would be necessary. Either the 
contribution income would have to be 
raised or the general benefit leve] 
would have to be lowered. Neither aq]- 
ternative seems desirable. 

In addition, there is no social ne- 
cessity for paying benefits to indi- 
viduals who are in full-time employ- 
ment, although there may be reasons 
for paying partial or full benefits to 
those in part-time or low-paid em- 
ployment. It is here that the rea] 
problem exists. 

Still another argument in favor of 
the retirement test has been pre- 
sented in the past. Under certain eco- 
nomic conditions, payment of benefits 
automatically, without a retirement 
test, might depress wage scales bhe- 
cause beneficiaries might be willing to 
take lower wages if they also had 
their benefits. 

In theory, the retirement test 
should be applicable to all earnings | 
from gainful employment, and pro- 
posals embodying this theory have} 
recently been made. In practice, how- 
ever, because of administrative rea- 
sons, the test has been applied only to 
earnings in covered employment. 
When it is restricted to earnings in \ 
covered employment, the regular| 
wage and self-employment apron 
reports made to the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance can be 
used as a check on the retirement. 
Of course, if the coverage of old-age 
and survivors insurance were ex- 
tended to all employment, there 
would be no difference between the 
actual practice and theory. Even if 
coverage were not universal but the 
excluded area of employment were 
greatly reduced, it might be possible 
to have the retirement test apply to 
all earnings, since the administrative 
problems would then be much smaller ; 
than they are at present. 


History | 

A test of retirement was implicit’ 
in the original Social Security Act. , 
The law stated that, for any month 
in which the individual received cov: \ 
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ered wages from “regular employ- 
ment,’”’ monthly old-age benefits 
would not be paid. Regular employ- 
ment was not specifically defined, 
however. 


The 1939 amendments permitted 
payment of benefits if the beneficiary 
had earnings in covered employment 
of no more than $14.99 a month.? The 
test was on an “all-or-none” basis; 
earnings of $14.99 or less did not af- 
fect payment of the full benefit, but 
earnings of even slightly more than 
this amount meant that the entire 
benefit for the month was lost. 


The amount of earnings permitted 
by the retirement test was still set at 
$14.99 a month when the 1947 Senate 
Advisory Council on Social Security 
was considering the general subject 
of old-age and survivors insurance. 
Because of changes since 1939 in the 
wage level and other factors, it was 
generally agreed that this amount 
was too low. Furthermore, there was 
the important question of working 
out a more equitable basis for the 
test than the all-or-none basis and 
one that would also be reasonably 
simple to administer. The Advisory 
Council stated that modification was 
necessary so that beneficiaries should 
not have their total income reduced 
because of work. 


One possibility considered was the 
general principle of a “one-for-one” 
reduction. Full benefits would be paid 
if earnings were a specified amount 
or less, while if earnings were larger 
the benefits would be reduced by the 
amount of the difference. Operation 
on this principle would permit a 
smooth transition between part-time 
employment and full-time employ- 
ment. Individuals earning more than 
the amount permitted for payment 
of full benefits would thus, within a 
certain range, maintain their total 
income from benefits and earnings 


8In determining earnings from covered 
employment for purposes of the retire- 
ment test, the effect of the maximum on 
taxable and creditable wages ($3,000 a 
year until 1951 and then $3,600) is dis- 
regarded. Thus, if an individual earns the 
maximum amount in the first 6 months 
of a calendar year, any subsequent earn- 
ings in that year would nevertheless be 
counted in applying the retirement test. 

4The earlier Senate Advisory Council 
(1937) had made no recommendation 
about the retirement test. 
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combined, instead of having a reduc- 
tion in total income as under the all- 
or-none retirement test. The Council 
recognized, also, that minor modifica- 
tions would be necessary to facilitate 
administration to some extent, since 
month-by-month adjustments and 
calculations would be costly to make, 
and it recommended quarterly ad- 
justments. 

Specifically, the Advisory Council 
recommended setting the exempt 
amount in the retirement test at $35 
a month. Just as under the all-or- 
none test, benefits would be paid for 
any month in which earnings were 
$35 or less and would be suspended 
for any month in which earnings ex- 
ceeded $35. For beneficiaries who had 
one or more benefits suspended in a 
given quarter, the following pro- 
cedure would be used to determine 
the amount of the quarterly adjust- 
ment. The beneficiary would furnish 
a statement showing his earnings in 
each of the 3 months of the quarter. 
Then, when the employer’s quarterly 
tax return was received, the bene- 
ficiary’s statement would be checked 
against it. If there were reasonable 
agreement, for each month that bene- 
fit suspension occurred the adjust- 
ment amount would be computed. 
This amount would consist of any 
difference between his benefits (in- 
cluding any supplements for depend- 
ents) and his actual earnings in ex- 
cess of the exempt amount of $35. 
The adjustment amounts for the 3 
months of the quarter would then be 
payable in a lump sum. 

As an example of how the Advisory 
Council proposal would operate, con- 
sider the case of an individual with a 
total monthly benefit of $60 who has 
wages of $50, $25, and $100 for the 3 
months of a given calendar quarter. 
In the first and third months, the 
benefit check would have been with- 
held because earnings were in excess 
of $35. The amount of the adjusted 
benefit for the first month would be 
$45—the $60 benefit minus $15, the 
amount by which his $50 earnings ex- 
ceeded the $35 exempt amount. There 
would be no adjusted benefit for the 
third month, since the earnings of 
$100 exceeded the exempt amount of 
earnings by more than the amount 
of the benefit. 

The Advisory Council recognized 


that some modifications would have 
to be made for the self-employed 
since their earnings would be re- 
ported annually. No specific pro- 
posals, however, were presented for 
this group. 

Another recommendation made by 
the Advisory Council was that the re- 
tirement test should not apply to 
beneficiaries aged 70 and over. It was 
recognized that this provision would 
involve some significant increase in 
cost but not nearly so much, of 
course, as if the test were completely 
eliminated. In essence then, the pro- 
posal was a compromise with those 
persons who held that the test was a 
restriction on their activity and who 
considered the benefits as something 
that they had paid for and that 
therefore should be payable automat- 
ically as an annuity, at age 65. Fur- 
thermore, the elimination of the test 
for persons aged 70 or over would be 
attractive particularly to farmers and 
the professional self-employed (for 
whom the Advisory Council recom- 
mended coverage), since it had been 
argued that generally these groups 
“never retire.” 

The 1950 amendments raised from 
$14.99 to $50.00 a month the amount 
of earnings permitted under the re- 
tirement test, with no restrictions for 
workers aged 75 or over. The test re- 
mained on an all-or-none basis for 
wage earners. For the self-employed, 
who were brought into coverage by 
the 1950 amendments and who report 
their earnings annually, a “unit- 
reduction” procedure was adopted. 
Benefits were not withheld if the cov- 
ered self-employment earnings re- 
ported for the year were $600 or less, 
but 1 month’s benefit was withheld 
for each $50 (or remaining fraction 
thereof) of the amount in excess of 
$600. 


General Basis of Present Test 


The 1952 amendments to the Social 
Security Act continue the payment of 
benefits at age 65 to persons who 
have insured status if they are sub- 
stantially retired. At age 75 and 
thereafter, benefits are paid regard- 
less of retirement. 

The test of substantial retirement 
is applied differently for wage earn- 
ers and the self-employed, but for 
both it relates only to earnings in 
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covered employment.® If a worker 
earns covered wages of more than $75 
in a month, his benefits and those of 
his dependents are suspended for that 
month. A month-by-month suspen- 
sion of benefits is not feasible for 
self-employed persons, who are gen- 
erally able to determine their net 
earnings only on a taxable-year basis. 
Self-employed persons are therefore 
considered retired if, throughout the 
year, their covered self-employment 
earnings are not more than $900 (12 
times $75). For each unit of $75 or 
fraction thereof that is in excess of 
this amount, the beneficiary loses 1 
month’s benefit for himself and his 
dependents. When an individual eli- 
gible for benefits for all 12 months 
of a year has self-employment earn- 
ings of $901-975, for example, only 
11 months’ benefits are paid; when 
such earnings are $976-1,050, only 10 
months’ benefits are paid; and so on 
until, when earnings are $1,651-1,725, 
only 1 month’s benefit is paid. The 
number of the monthly benefit deduc- 
tions may never, however, exceed the 
number of months during which the 
person was substantially self-em- 
ployed. In addition, withholding of 
benefits for wages and for self-em- 
ployment earnings does not take place 
concurrently. A person with self-em- 
ployment earnings of $950 in a year 
and wages of more than $75 in one 
particular month would have 2 
months’ benefits withheld unless he 
engaged in substantial self-employ- 
ment only in the month in which he 
earned the wages. 

The present test has a “double- 
exemption” feature in that it applies 
separately to wages and to self-em- 
ployment earnings for persons who 
have both. An individual with self- 
employment earnings of $900 in a 





5 Since earnings received for employ- 
ment outside the United States are “cov- 
ered earnings” only when received for 
service on an American ship or airplane 
(in certain circumstances) or when re- 
ceived by an American citizen from an 
American employer, beneficiaries can en- 
gage in substantial employment of most 
kinds outside the country and not be af- 
fected by the retirement test. This situa- 
tion would no longer exist under the 
terms of current proposals for amending 
the law. 

6 Regulations are prescribed for deter- 
mining whether an individual has ren- 
dered substantial services. 
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year and with wages of $75 or less in 
several, or even all, months would not 
have any benefits withheld. 

When an_ individual continues 
working beyond age 65, his eventual 
retirement benefit may be increased 
by such employment. This increase 
will result if his average wage is 
raised because his earnings were 
higher after he reached age 65 than 
they were before.’ If earnings after 
age 65 are lower, the benefit is based 
on the average wage earned up to 
that age, assuming that the indi- 
vidual is then fully insured. 


Illustrative Problems 


Under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, the retired wage earner who 
makes more than $75 a month, but 
not as much as $75 plus his benefit 
amount, has a particular problem un- 
der the present retirement test pro- 
visions. If, for example, a man’s pri- 
mary insurance amount is $60, and he 
has a wife aged 65 or over, the benefit 
for the couple will be $90. In the 
month that this beneficiary has earn- 
ings of $75, he will have available 
total income of $165. If he earns $80, 
he loses his own benefit and his wife’s 
benefit and has only the $80 from his 
work. The problem becomes less acute 
for him, of course, as his earnings ap- 
proach the amount of his benefits 
plus $75. 

There is also a problem for the 
beneficiary who works only occasional 
months at wages that, while moderate, 
are more than $75 and who loses 
benefits for such months. He is thus 
really substantially retired, certainly 
as much so as a $75-a-month, 12- 
month worker, who perhaps has been 
able to adjust his wages downward. 

The self-employed beneficiary does 
not have the same problem of a sharp 
“breaking point” that the retired 
wage earner has. He may earn more 
than $75 in some months and less 
than $75 in other months, but it is the 
cumulative total that governs, both in 
relation to the $900 exempt amount 
and to the earnings above thac 
amount. For example, a _ self-em- 
ployed person who earns $80 a month 
throughout the year loses only 1 


7 Benefits vary only with average wage 
and not with length of coverage, although 
absence from coverage will tend to reduce 
average wage and thus benefits. 


month’s benefits, while a similar wage 
earner does not receive any benefits. 
Again, a_ self-employed individual 
with earnings of $900 in a year, mak- 
ing more than $75 in some months 
and less than that in others, receives 
benefits for the entire year, but a 
wage earner with a similar history 
loses benefits for each of the months 
in which he earned more than $75. 
Similarly, if a self-employed person 
has earnings of $300 in 3 months, he 
loses no benefits; if he were an em- 
ployee, benefits would not be paid 
for that period. The results are iden- 
tical for both the wage earner and 
the self-employed person when large 
amounts of earnings are concentrated 
in a short period. If, for example, 
earnings of $901 or more are obtained 
in 1 month and none in the rest of 
the year, 1 month’s benefit is with- 
held for both the self-employed and 
the wage earner. 


Current Criticism 


Much of the criticism of the retire- 
ment test is based on lack of under- 
standing of its purpose and underly- 
ing philosophy and, in fact, of the 
nature of the program—that is, its 
intent to pay retirement benefits 
rather than strictly age annuities. 
Those who advocate a change point 
out, however, that individuals whose 
earnings either are on a part-time 
basis or are low (or moderately low) 
cannot easily adjust their earnings to 
make them the exact amount of the 
monthly retirement-test limitation 
(in which event, of course, both bene- 
fits and earnings could be received). 

A criticism sometimes directed at 
the retirement-test provision is that 
it offers an inducement to older work- 
ers to retire. Benefit payments, how- 
ever, are substantially lower than 
regular full-time wages, and there is 
no indication that many persons vol- 
untarily 8 retire from full-time jobs 
in order to draw the benefits The re- 
tirement test does not, on the other 
hand, permit older workers to “taper 
off” gradually from full-time employ- 
ment to retirement, as would be de- 
sirable from a gerontological view- 
point. Many workers earning some- 





8 See Margaret L. Stecker, “Beneficiaries 
Prefer to Work,” Social Security Bulletin, 
January 1951. 
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what more than the exempt amount 
are in a difficult position. Various 
proposals have been advanced to 
modify the provision to provide a 
more gradual transition in total in- 
come from earnings and from bene- 
fits as the individual gets older. 

Any modification of the retirement 
test from the present all-or-none 
basis to a reduction basis, whether 
the unit, one-for-one, or some other 
type, would probably result in some- 
what greater administrative prob- 
lems. There would, of course, be 
greater problems if the one-for-one 
basis were used than if the unit basis 
were adopted. Any increased cost 
would be relatively minor contrasted 
with the increased benefit cost if the 
retirement test were completely elim- 
inated. 


Other Government Plans 


In the various retirement plans for 
State and local government employ- 
ees, the general practice is to pay re- 
tirement pensions only after the indi- 
vidual has left the service of the 
particular government unit and to 
continue such payments thereafter 
regardless of whether the individual 
enters any other type of employment. 
Service beyond the minimum, or nor- 
mal, retirement age is generally cred- 
itable toward producing larger pen- 
sions, though the amount is subject, 
of course, to the plan’s maximum 
provisions. 

Under the civil-service retirement 
system for Federal employees, an an- 
nuitant receives his benefit on retire- 
ment from Federal service even 
though he may be employed else- 
where. On return to Federal employ- 
ment—regardless of whether the serv- 
ice is then covered by the system—the 
annuity is continued, but the salary is 
reduced by a corresponding amount,® 
and no further contributions to the 
system are collected. Service after the 
normal retirement age (62 with 5-29 
years of service and 60 with 30 or more 
years) generally increases the an- 
nuity because of the additional length 
of service credited. Such service also 


9 An exception to this general rule is for 
annuitants who, before they attain age 
60, return to Government service covered 
by the system, in which case the annuity 
is terminated. Upon subsequent retire- 
ment it is recomputed. 
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increases the annuity if it results ina 
higher average wage, which is based 
on the highest five consecutive years. 
The other retirement systems for Fed- 
eral civilian employees have, in gen- 
eral, similar provisions; the pension 
system for the Armed Forces differs in 
that it suspends payments while the 
individual is employed in any type of 
Federal service for which pay is re- 
ceived. 

Under the railroad retirement sys- 
tem, age retirement annuities are 
awarded only after termination of all 
employment, whether in or out of the 
railroad industry. Once awarded a 
retirement annuity, an individual can 
receive it even though he is later em- 
ployed, as long as he does not work 
for a railroad or for the last nonrail- 
road employer for whom he worked 
before his retirement.!9 In any event, 
contributions are payable on all rail- 
road employment after age 65. As a 
result of the 1951 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act, all service 
after age 65 is used in computing the 
retirement annuity. Previously, under 
the 1946 amendments, service after 
the calendar year in which the worker 
attained age 65 could not be used in 
calculating the retirement benefit. 
Before the 1946 amendments, service 
after the month of attaining age 65 
could be used to increase the average 
compensation, but not the length of 
service, on which the annuity is based. 

Of interest historically is the pro- 
vision in the original Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1934 for compulsory re- 
tirement at age 65, with permissive 
l-year extensions up to age 70 upon 
joint agreement of employer and em- 
ployee. The Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1935, which was enacted when the 
1934 legislation was declared uncon- 
stitutional, did not provide for com- 
pulsory retirement but contained a 
provision reducing the annuity by 6% 
percent for every year of continued 
service beyond age 65. The reduction, 
however, was not applicable to service 

10 In certain circumstances, nonrailroad 
employment after retirement under the 
railroad plan can reduce an annuity based 
at least in part on railroad service before 
1937. If the individual engages in employ- 
ment covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance, his railroad retirement annuity is 
reduced as soon as he meets the eligibility 
conditions for an old-age benefit, even 


though he may not receive such benefit 
because he is continuing at work. 


before the worker attained age 70 
under an agreement between the em- 
ployer and employee or to service per- 
formed by officials of railroads or em- 
ployee organizations. This unusual 
procedure reflected the depression 
philosophy of retiring older men to 
make jobs for younger men; in gen- 
eral, employment beyond the normal 
retirement age resulted not only in 
suspension of an annuity but even in 
reduction of the ultimate annuity pay- 
able upon retirement. The provision, 
however, was in actual operation for 
only a short period in 1936 and 1937, 
and the 1937 act superseded it. 


Private Pension Plans 


Retirement plans established by 
private employers naturally stress the 
payment of benefits only upon retire- 
ment from employment. Generally, 
such pensions are payable after retire- 
ment from work for the particular em- 
ployer, regardless of whether the indi- 
vidual is employed elsewhere. In some 
instances, payment of the pension is 
discretionary on the part of the 
employer if the former employee— 
particularly an executive or salaried 
employee—works for some other em- 
ployer in the same line of business. 

In noninsured private plans, the 
almost universal practice is to pay 
pensions only upon cessation of em- 
ployment with the particular em- 
ployer. In insured pension plans, 
where the insurance company neces- 
sarily determines the initial costs on 
the basis of the benefits being paid at 
a specific age, varying practices are 
followed, but in almost all plans the 
contributions cease at the normal re- 
tirement age. Under many insured 
plans, pension payments are not made 
to the employee for the period after 
the normal retirement age during 
which he continues in employment, 
and the withheld payments are cred- 
ited to the employer’s account to meet 
future costs of the plan. Another pro- 
cedure is to pay the pension just as 
though the employee had retired but 
to reduce his salary by an equal 
amount, while under some plans the 
individual receives both the pension 
and his salary concurrently. In still 
other plans the pension is not paid 
currently but is accumulated and paid 
either in a lump sum on retirement or 
as an increased pension then. 
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Notes and brief Reports 


permanently and totally disabled had 
proportionately the greatest increase 
(31.9 percent). 

Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments spent a total of $2,524 million 
for the assistance programs, a rise of 
$131 million or 5.5 percent from the 
expenditures for the previous fiscal 
year. Federal funds in 1952 


Assistance Expenditures 
Per Inhabitant, 1952—53* 


In the fiscal year 1952-53, expendi- 
tures per inhabitant for the five 
public assistance programs combined 
amounted to $16.17—an increase of 66 
cents or 4.3 percent from the amount 
spent in 1951-52. The most substantial 
increase (44 cents) was for old-age 
assistance (table 1), but aid to the 


52-53 were 
larger by $144 million, primarily as a 
result of the 1952 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. The amendments, 
which became effective October 1, 
1952, raised maximums on _ the 
amounts of individual assistance pay- 
ments in which the Federal Govern- 
ment participates and increased the 
Federal share of the payments within 
the new maximums. The States and 
localities, as a group, maintained their 





* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of Public 
Assistance. Fiscal-year data on expendi- 
tures per inhabitant are carried regularly 
in the Bulletin; analysis of the 1951-52 
data appeared in the May 1953 issue. State 
and local expenditures for assistance in 
relation to income payments will be 
shown in an early issue. 


outiays for assistance at about the 


Amount expended per inhabitant' for assistance payments, including vendor payments for medical care, 1951-5 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 
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same level in 1952-53 as in the preyj- 
ous year. State funds for public as- | 
sistance for the Nation as a whole de- | 
creased $11 million, or 1.1 percent, and 
expenditures from local funds dropped 
$2 million or only 0.7 percent. Some of 
the States, of course, spent consider- 
ably smaller sums from their own 
funds than in 1951-52, while others in- 
creased State and local expenditures, 
With the additional Federal funds 
provided in a period of generally de- 
clining caseloads in old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and 
general assistance, the States were 
able to meet need more nearly ade- 
quately. Most States with maximums 
on assistance payments raised them; 
some States that had been making 
percentage reductions in assistance 
payments because of inadequate funds 
eliminated the cuts or restored part of 
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Table 3. 
funds, 1952-53 from 1951-52 ' 





Program 


Increase 


States with increases in total expenditures per inhabitant for the 
special types of public assistance, by change in amount of State and local 





Change in State and local funds 


Decrease or no change 


All programs Ariz., Ark., Colo., Del., D.C., Ga., | Ala., Fla., Hawaii, La., Md., 
Ill., Iowa, Kans., Ky., Miss Mass., Minn., S.Dak., Tenn., 
Mo., Mont., N.J., N.Mex., Vt., Va., Wash. 
N.C., N.Dak., Ohio, Okla. 
Oreg., R.I., S8.C., Tex., W.Va., 

is. 
Old-age assistance. __..___-.-- Ariz., Ark., Colo., Del., Ga., Ill., | Ala., D.C.,? Fla., Hawaii,? Idaho,? 
| Kans., Miss., Mo., Mont., N.J., lowa,? La.,2) Mass.,? Minn., 

N.Mex., Okla., R.I., S.C., N.H., N.Y., N.C.,? N.Dak.,? 
Tenn., Tex., W.Va., Wis. Oreg.,?, Utah,? Vt., Va. 

Aid to dependent children _-___-- Ariz., Ark., Hawaii, lowa, Ky., | Ala., Del.,? Fla., Ill., Maine, Md., 
Miss., Mont., N.Mex., N.Dak., Mo., N.J.,2 N.C., Ohio, 8.C., 
Okla., R.I., 8.Dak., Tex., Vt., Tenn., Va." 
Wash., W.Va. 

Aid to the blind_____- Alaska, Ark., Calif., Conn., Del., | Ala., Ky.,? La.,2 Mo., N.H., N.C., 
Fla., Ga., Ill., Lowa, Kans., N.Dak., Ohio, Wash.’ 
Mass., Mich., Minn., Miss., 
Mont., Nev., N.J., N.Y., Okla., 
Pa... Bai. 80., remm., Fer. 
W .Va. 

Aid to the permanently and totally | Ala., Colo., Del., D.C., Hawaii, | La., Pa 

disabled. 3 Idaho, Lil., Kans., Md., Mich., | 
Miss., Mo., Mont., N.J., 
N.Mex., N.Y., N.C., N.Dak., 
Ohio, Okla., Oreg., R.I., S.C., 
S.Dak., Utah, Vt., Va., Wash., 
W.Va., Wis. 
1 Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 2 No significant change in State and local funds. 
which were not affected by the 1952 amendments, 3 Excludes Arkansas, Georgia, Massachusetts, 


and Nevada for aid to dependent children, which is 
administered under State law without Federal par- 
ticipation. 


average payments to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. 

Thirty-nine of the 53 States had 
larger outlays for public assistance 
per inhabitant in 1952-53 than in 
1951-52 (table 2). In 12 of these 
States,1 State and local expenditures 
declined from 1951-52 to 1952-53, and 
the increase in total expenditures per 
inhabitant was due entirely to the ad- 
ditionai Federal money. Of the re- 
maining 27 States with increases in 
total expenditures per inhabitant, 13 ° 
reported rises of more than 10 per- 
cent. Arkansas, Mississippi,Oklahoma, 
Puerto Rico, and West Virginia had 
increases of more than 25 percent. 

In 14 States 3 expenditures per in- 
habitant declined—in Alaska and 


1 Alabama, Florida, Hawaii, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington. 

2 Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West 
Virginia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

3 Alaska, California, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, and Wyoming. 
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and New Hampshire, which initiated 


after June 30, 1951. 


programs 


Connecticut by more than 10 percent 
—despite the increases in Federal 
funds. All these States except Alaska 
spent less from State and local funds 
for the five programs combined in 
1952-53 than in 1951-52. Each of them 
spent less from their own funds for 
the special types of public assistance, 
and seven also spent less for general 
assistance. Twelve of the 14 States 
had fewer recipients on the rolls at the 
end of the fiscal year than at the be- 
ginning. 


Program Expenditures 


Expenditures for the four special 
types of public assistance amounted to 
$2,312 million, or 91.6 percent of total 
assistance expenditures. For old-age 
assistance, costs totaled $1,581 million 
or 62.6 percent of the total; for aid to 
dependent children, $562 million or 
22.3 percent; for aid to the blind, $64 
million or 2.5 percent; for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
$104 million or 4.1 percent; and for 
general assistance, $212 million or 8.4 
percent. 

As in earlier years, the national 
average of assistance expenditures per 


inhabitant in 1952-53 was heavily in. 
fluenced by expenditures in a few 
States with relatively large public as. 
sistance costs. Fewer than a third of 


the States spent more per inhabitant | 


forall five programs combined than the 
national average of $16.17; the me- 
dian State—Wisconsin—spent $14.83 
per inhabitant. The three States with 
the highest per inhabitant expendi- 
tures were Colorado ($43.37), Okla- 
homa ($43.07) ,and Louisiana ($35.97). 
These States, and the other States 
with high expenditures per inhabi- 
tant, give aid to relatively large 
proportions of their populations, 
particularly among the aged, and 
also make above-average payments. 
Thirty-seven States (including Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands) had expenditures less than 
the national average; 27 of these 


States had per capita expenditures | 


ranging between the national average 
and $10.00, and the remaining 10 
States less than $10.00. The States 
making the lowest expenditures gen- 
erally aided a smaller proportion of 
their populations or made compara- 
tively low payments, or both. 

Within each assistance program, 
expenditures per inhabitant varied 
considerably among the States. For 
old-age assistance, Colorado’s high of 
$34.97 was 22 times greater than Vir- 
ginia’s low of $1.56. The national 
average was $9.96, somewhat higher 
than the $8.58 spent by Ohio, the 
median State. For aid to dependent 
children, more than half the States 
spent more per inhabitant than the 


national average of $3.54. Expendi- | 
tures per inhabitant in the 52 States | 


receiving Federal funds ranged from 
the high of $8.49 in Oklahoma to the 
low of $1.27 in New Jersey. The na- 
tional average of 41 cents for aid to 
the blind was the smallest expendi- 
ture in any of the five assistance pro- 
grams; California had the highest ex- 
penditure per inhabitant ($1.05) and 
Puerto Rico the lowest (4 cents). For 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, the expenditures per inhabi- 
tant amounted to 91 cents for the 
country as a whole; among the 39 
federally aided programs, costs per 
inhabitant ranged from Louisiana’s 
high of $2.53 to a low of 9 cents for 
Arkansas. Thirty-five of the 39 pro- 
grams have been in operation for the 
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istarted operations some time after 


Juy 1, 1951, and one State—Georgia 
_at the beginning of 1952-53. 

The range in general assistance 
“sts continued to be the widest of 
the five assistance programs. The 
ost per inhabitant in Rhode Island 
$4.05) was more than 400 times that 
in Alabama (1 cent) and almost 70 
times that in Mississippi (6 cents). 
The distribution of States by size of 
pr inhabitant expenditures for each 
of the assistance programs for the 
fscal year 1952-53 is shown below. 








- ! 

Expenditures 

per }OAA| ADC] AB |APTD] GA 

inhabitant ! | | 

— } — 
Less than $0.50 0 l 46) 16 14 
50-0.99 0 0 6 9 7 
(1.49 Li 0 2 1 7 12 
50-1.99 | 3 7 0 | 6 6 
2,00-2.99 4 11 0 1 | 9 
3,00-3.99 | 2 13 0 0 | 3 
£00-4.99 1 10 0 0 1 
5,00-7.49 z 7 0 0 0 
7.50-9.99 Is 2 0 0 0 
(0-14.99 11 0 0 0 | 0 
jor more 7 0 0 0 0 

Based on population data from the Bureau of the 
Census; excludes Armed Forces overseas. 


Most of the increases from 1951-52 
to 1952-53 in expenditures per inhab- 
itant for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the 
blind were due to the additional Fed- 
eral money made available under the 
1952 amendments. For aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, how- 
ever, 30 of the States expended more 
money from State and local as well 
as from Federal sources. In a few of 
the States that spent less State and 
local money in 1952-53, the decline 
was due primarily to the fact that 
they aided fewer recipients than in 
the preceding year. From September 
1952 to June 1953, four States (Ala- 
bama, the District of Columbia, Ken- 
tucky, and New Hampshire) raised 
average payments for old-age assist- 
ance, and three States (Georgia, Ore- 
gon, and Tennessee) raised the aver- 
ages for aid to dependent children by 
the full amount possible with the 
additional Federal money. Their ex- 
penditures from State and local funds, 
however, declined because of the rela- 
tively large drop in number of recip- 
ients. For the other States in this 


4Arkansas, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire. 
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Table 4. 


States with no change or decrease in total expenditures per inhabi- 
tant for the special types of public assistance, by change in amount of State 


Change in State and local funds 


Program ea ae ea sig = 


| Increase 





| Decrease or no change 
All programs Alaska, Calif., Conn., Idaho, Ind., Maine, 
Mich., Nebr., Nev., N.H., N.Y., Pa., 
| Utah, Wyo. 

Old-age assistance = Alaska, Calif., Conn., Ind., Ky., Maine, 
| Md., Mich., Nebr., Nev., Ohio, Pa., 
| §.Dak., Wash., Wyo. 

Aid to dependent children Se eee ee eee Calif., Colo., Conn., D.C., Ga., Idaho, Ind., 


Kans., La., Mass., Mich., Minn., Nebr., 
N.H., N.Y., Oreg., Pa., Utah, Wis., Wyo. 





Aid to the blind_- | Md.,? Utah,? Hawaii ?4 | Ariz., Colo.,2 D.C.,2? Idaho, Ind.,2 Maine,? 
Nebr., N.Mex., Oreg., S.Dak.,? Vt.,2 Va.,? 
Wis.,? Wyo. 
Aid to the permanently and tctally |..............-.--- | Wyo. 
disabled. j 
as ae Pe eee ne ee eke ne 
Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, administered under State law without Federal par- 
which were not affected by the 1952 amendments, ticipation. 
and Nevada for aid to dependent children, which is 2 No change in total expenditures per inhabitant. 


3 No significant change in State and local funds. 


group, expenditures were smaller not 
only because, in most instances, case- 
loads were declining but also because 
the additional Federal money re- 
placed some State and local funds 
formerly used for the programs. 
Tables 3 and 4 show, for the four 
special types of public assistance, the 
change in expenditures for State and 
local funds underlying the changes in 
total outlay per inhabitant from 1951- 
52 to 1952-53. 


costs with general assistance funds; 
the remaining 18 States used funds 
from the special types of public as- 
sistance to defray most of the vendor 
payment expenditures. Twelve States 
made no vendor payments from any 
assistance funds, but money for med- 
ical care may have been provided 
directly to the recipient as part of his 
assistance payment. In three of these 
States medical care was provided 
largely by the State health agency. 
A distribution of States by amount of 
vendor payment for medical care per 
inhabitant is shown below. 


Vendor Payments for Medical 
Care 


During the year, vendor payments 
for medical care amounted to $1544 — a 


; | 
_— ‘ : Expenditures | 
million, or 6.1 percent of total assist- —cr'inhabitant | 


ance expenditures. General assistance for vendor }Oaa| ADC | AB | APTD| GA 
funds continued to be an important waaleu | 
source for financing vendor payments. ~- a re |— 
Expenditures from these funds took oe | 
care of about a third of all vendor States...| 53| 53] 53| 39 12 
payments, though they represented Novendor y oi. a. A 
only a tenth of total assistance ex- vendor pay: | alt 30; 32) 21 13 
penditures in all programs combined. ments.......| 24} 23] 21 18 | 39 
Lessthan $0.50 14 | 21 21 17 21 
At least a fifth of the vendor pay- 0.50-0.99.....| 2 | 2 0 1 | 9 
ments from general assistance funds =‘ }-00-1-48---.-|_ 4 | ah hg ae 
were made on behalf of recipients of 2:00 or more..| 3 | 


or) 
o 
5 
~) 


the special types of public assistance; 1 
the exact proportion remains in doubt 
because some general assistance ex- 
penditures for vendor payments — 
about 30 percent of the total—cannot 
be allocated by program. 
Twenty-three of the 41 States us- 
ing vendor payments for remedial or 


medical care met at least half the 


For the country as a whole, vendor 
payments for medical care for all 
programs combined amounted to 97 
cents per inhabitant in 1952-53 and to 
78 cents in 1951-52. Costs were small 
in all the programs, amounting to 47 
cents per inhabitant for old-age as- 
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sistance, 33 cents for general assist- 
ance, 9 cents for aid to dependent 


children, 7 cents for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, and 
1 cent for aid to the blind. To meet 
the cost of vendor payments, old-age 
assistance funds were used by 24 
States, aid to dependent children 
funds by 23 States, aid to the blind 
by 21 States, aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled by 18 States, and 
general assistance by 39 States. 





Old-Age Benefits, January- 
June 1953 


Benefits awarded.—During the first 
half of 1953, old-age benefits were 
awarded to 428,900 persons—more 
than double the number to whom 
awards were made in the first 6 
months of 1952 and almost equal to 
the record number awarded in the 
first 6 months of 1951. Less than the 
normal number of awards were made 
in January-June 1952, however; 
many workers deferred filing applica- 
tions for benefits until after June 
1952 in order to acquire 6 quarters of 
coverage after 1950 and thus qualify 
for higher monthly benefit amounts 
through use of the new-start formula. 
The number awarded in the first half 
of 1953 was swelled by many awards 


Table 2.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded in 


January-June 1953, by computation method, amount of benefit, and se, } 


of beneficiary 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample] 














Total Male Female 
Amount of monthly benefit (—— —— ’ 
Number Percent Number Percent Number | Percent 

—_ | LT 
ROAR oss 128, 903 100 | 309, 347 | 100 | 119, 556 | 100 
— eee —!| ————$———— erent 
$25:00-. .- ede Aa 57, 453 13 | 28, 552 | 9 | 28, 901 | 4 
25.10-34.90.....-_- abe, 41, 836 10 | 21, 494 | 7 | 20, 342 17 
35.00-44.90_-..---- par : 34, O87 | 8 20, 788 7 | 13, 299 | ll 
45.00-54.90.__.....___- 38, 013 9 8 | 12, 668 | ll 
55.00-64.90---..-. exeae 84, 745 | 20 19 | 26,005 | OF] 
65.00-74.90 vow ; _ 63, 724 15 | 17 | 11, 101 | " 
75.00-84.90_ .___- C 50, 611 12 15 | 4, 342 | i 
UO ee Se Genes © mt 58, 434 14 | 18 | 2, 898 | 9 
New-start formula - : 301, 824 100 | 225, 244 | 100 | 76, 580 i00 
B95 :00 22 ce eres 8, 676 3 2, 810 1 | 5, 866 8 
25.10-34.90 : nae eee i 28, 009 | i) 13, 328 6 14, 681 19 
35.00-44.90_ _ _- cst . 18, 362 6 10, 046 1 8,316 | ll 
45.00-54.90 oes RaSEAE 18, 710 6 11, 220 7, 490 1 
55.00-64.90 Cee f 66, 476 22 13, S07 19 22, 669 | 3 
CO0-PA OO. ccscubenncske ue cus 53, 323 18 $2, 99% 1y 10, 328 | 1B 
75.00-84.90 eae eee 19, 834 17 15, 502 20 4, 332 6 
|) are scekewee 8, 454 19 2. 2, 898 4 
Conversion 127, 079 100 84, 103 100 2, 976 109 
| a re 3 48, 777 38 25, 742 31 23,035 | 54 
25.10-34.90 i oh Boks 13, 827 ll 8, 166 10 5, 661 | 13 
35.00-44.90 " : pa 15, 725 12 10, 742 13 4, 983 12 
45.00-54.90 : 19, 303 15 14, 125 17 5,178 12 
55.00-4.90 =a a 18, 209 14 14, 933 1S 3, 336 8 

65.00-74.90 ;: 10, 401 8 9, 628 Li 773 

75.00-77.10 77 l 767 1] 10 


1 Less than 0.5 percent. 


to self-employed persons who, after 
January 1, 1953, could for the first 
time become entitled to full-rate 
benefits based solely on self-employ- 
ment income. Another reason for the 


Table 1.—Number, percentage distribution, and average monthly amount of 
old-age benefits awarded in January-June 1953, by computation method, 


age, and sex of beneficiary 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample] 


Total 
Age var 
Num- Per- A hints 
ber cent RBaNVEe MALE 
; i1mou 

Total 428, 903 100 $56. 91 

65-66 " : -| 178, 165 42 54. 86 

RS eer 105, 848 2 60. 34 
tb, |} 85, 287 | 20 57.08 | 

i See .| 46, 680 11 57. 80 

80 and over. -..........-- 12, 923 | 3 52. 70 

New-start formula 301, 824 | 100 $63. 99 

| ee es. 90, 597 30 67. 65 
2 ee ee eer 85, 485 28 65. 67 | 
oe EE, re 72, 146 24 61.02 } 
Pe Ae es ie oie! 41, 865 14 60.31 | 
Sand OVE... <a Si Zel 4 54. 98 | 
Conversion table___| 127,079 100 | $40.08 | 
ee 87, 568 | 69 41. 62 | 
., ae 20, 363 | 16 37. 98 | 
pe, ae 13, 141 | 10 35. 44 | 
“| eee 4, 815 4} 35.95 | 
80 and over............- 1, 192 1 30. 26 | 





1 Age on birthday in 1953. 
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9, 068 4 56. 99 


~~ 
Male | Femak 
. : | Average : 7 Average 
Num- | to monthly — he monthly 
a cent | amount smount 
309, 347 100 $61. 57 | 119, 556 1 $44. 85 
123, 080 40 | 60.45 | 55,085 46 42.35 
77, 726 | 25 | 64.76 | 28,122 24 48.13 
62, 531 | 20} 61.21 | 22,756 19 45. 74 
36, 049 | 12; 61.05]! 10,631 a) 16. 76 
9, 961 | 3] 54.58] 2,962 | 2 46. 35 
225,244 |  100| $68.38 | 76,580| 100! $51.08 
renin Sa a ee <s 
67, 475 30 72.47 | 28,122 | 30 | 53. 56 
63, 393 | 28 70.30 | 22,092 29 | 52. 37 
52, 949 24 65. 59 19, 197 25 48. 42 
32, 359 14 63. 85 9, 506 | 12 48. 26 
2, 663 | 3 j 48, 13 


84,103} 100] $43.32} 42,976| 100 | 








55, 605 66 








45.86 | 31,963 | 74 | 34. 25 

14, 333 17 40. 24 6, 030 | 14 | 32. 61 
9, 582 11 36. 98 3, 559 | 8 | 31. 29 
3, 690 4 36.53 | 1, 125 3 | 34. 08 
893 1 30. 18 | 299 | 1 30. 47 





larger number of awards in 1953 i: 
the growth in insured population as 
a result of the extension of coverage 
provided by the 1950 amendments. 

About 70 percent of the old-age 
benefits awarded in January—June 
1953 were computed under the new- 
start formula—that is, they were 
based on earnings after 1950, and the 
1ew benefit formula was used to de- 
termine the amount (table 1). The 
benefits for the remaining 30 per- 
cent of the persons were determined 
by applying the 1939 formula to earn- 
ings after 1936 and increasing the 
result through use of the conversion 
table. Awards to women represented 
one-fourth of the benefits computed 
under the new-start formula and one- 
third of the benefits determined by 
use of the conversion table. 

Insured persons who upon reach- 
ing age 65 are disabled, retired, or 
unable to obtain employment or who 
are currently working in noncovered 
employment usually file applications 
for benefits immediately. Such per- 
sons are unlikely to have enough 
quarters of coverage after 1950 to 
qualify for a benefit computation 
under the new-start formula. Old-age 
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Table 3. 


Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current- 


payment status at the end of each half year, by benefit-computation method, 


June 1952-June 1953 


[Numbers in t 


Total 


alf year em 4 | 
Half year ending kverane | 





Number | monthly | Number 

| amount 
June 1952 2,372} $41.98 2 
December 1952 2, 644 | 49. 25 235 
June 1953 2,977 50. 42 537 


1 Less than 0.5 percent. 


benefits awarded in the first half of 
1953 to persons attaining age 65 or 
66 during 1953 comprised 69 percent 
of the benefits determined by use of 
the conversion table and 30 percent of 
the benefits figured by the new-start 
formula. 

The average old-age benefit 
awarded in January—June 1953 was 
$56.91, an increase of 43 percent from 
the average amount awarded in the 
first half of 1952 (table 1). This 
higher average was the result partly 
of the higher benefit amounts payable 
under the 1952 amendments and 
partly of the large number of benefits 
computed under the new-start for- 
mula. The average benefit figured by 
use of the new-start formula was 
$63.99; for benefits determined by use 
of the conversion table the average 
was $40.08. The average benefit 
amount was $61.57 for men and 
$44.85 for women. 

The minimum monthly amount of 
$25 was payable in 38 percent of the 
awards in which benefits were figured 
by use of the conversion table, in con- 
trast to only 3 percent for benefits 
computed under the new-start for- 
mula (table 2). For the benefits com- 
puted under the new-start formula, 
25 percent of the men and 4 percent 
of the women received the maximum 
monthly amount of $85. 

Benefits in current-payment status. 
—The rapid growth in the number of 
persons receiving old-age benefits 
computed by means of the new-start 
formula is indicated in table 3; by 
the end of June 1953, they comprised 
18 percent of all old-age beneficiaries. 
The average amount payable to all 
old-age beneficiaries has increased 
continuously—from $48.79 in Septem- 
ber 1952 (when the benefits were in- 
creased) to $50.42 in June 1953—as 
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housands] 


New-start formula | Conversion table 


Average 
monthly 
amount 


As percent of | 
ill old-age | Number 
beneficiaries 


| Average 
monthly 
} amount 


| 
2, 371 | 
2, 409 | 
2, 440 | 
| 


$42. 59 (I 
66. 16 9 


$41. 98 
47. 60 
47.17 


65. 17 18 


the proportion of benefits determined 
by the new-start formula has in- 
creased. 





Proposed Budget for Social 
Security Programs, 
1954-55 

The Budget of the United States 
Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, was submitted to 
Congress by President Eisenhower on 
January 21, 1954. «ne budget fo. the 
Social Security Administration pro- 
vides for the continuance of existing 
programs. It also includes cost esti- 
mates for the proposals to extend old- 
age and survivors insurance and to 
provide a new formula for public 
assistance grants in aid; these pro- 
posals were set forth in the Pres- 
ident’s special message on social se- 
curity of January 14. The President’s 
health message of January 18 carried 
his proposals relating to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau grant programs; since 
these proposals do not call for new 
authorizations, they are not reflected 


Table 1. 


in the Budget document. The recom- 
mendations made by the President 
were reported in the February BuL- 
LETIN. 

The Budget includes estimated ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1954-55 
of $1,328 million from budget author- 
izations and operating funds for the 
Social Security Administration, a de- 
crease Of $96 million from the cur- 
rent fiscal year (table 1). These esti- 
mates do not take into account the 
operations of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund. The de- 
crease is concentrated in public as- 
sistance, where the expected decline 
in estimated expenditures results 
from a drop in the number of recip- 
ients, from the proposed changes in 
the public assistance matching for- 
mulas, and from the changes proposed 
in old-age and survivors insurance 
that will, the President said, reduce 
“the need for supplementation by 
public assistance.” 

Of the total expenditures, $1,323 
million or aimost 100 percent repre- 
sents grants to the States—for public 
assistance, $1,185 million under exist- 
ing legislation and $108 million under 
proposed legislation, and for maternal 
and child welfare grants, $30 million. 

The balance of $4.7 million is for 
salaries and expenses of the Social 
Security Administration. Of this 
amount, $1.5 million is expected to 
be spent by the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions, mainly for supervision 
of Federal credit unions, out of the 
operating fund composed of fees col- 
lected for services. In addition, the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 


Expenditures for the Social Security Administration, excluding the 


old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, fiscal years 1952-53, 1953-54, 


1954-55 


Bureau 


Total, including proposed legislation 
Total, excluding proposed legislation 


Bureau of Public Assistance: 
Existing legislation 


eS Ee an ener 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions----............-.-- 
Office of the Commissioner. ----- ae 


{In thousands] 








Estimated 





Actual, 








1952-53 
| 1953-5412 1954-55 3 
$1, 366, 023 | $1, 423, 411 $1, 327, 718 
1, 366, 023 | 1, 423, 411 1, 219, 718 
1, 331, 572 | 1 1, 390, 488 1, 186, 540 
sadusconcudehenes | otnccsneuseial 108, 000 
33, 066 | 31, 265 31, 500 
1, 172 | 21, 485 31,505 
213 | 174 173 








1 Includes $58,000,000 for public assistance grants 


from new authorizations proposed for later transmit- 
tal. 

2Includes $1,432,889 for the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions, from operating fund receipts. 


3Includes $1,505,000 for the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions, from operating fund receipts. 


Source: The Budget of the United States Government 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1955. 
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Table 2.—Old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund operations, fiscal 
years 1952-53, 1953-54, and 1954-55 } 


{In millions] 





| 
| | Estimated 
oh 
1952-53 | 

1 


Fund and item 
953-54 | 1954-55 


| 





Receipts: | 
Present program: | 
Appropriation from 
general receipts____| $4,086 | $4,600 | 
Deposits by States ---| 44 | 100 | 135 
Interest and other --_| 387 | 442 477 
Proposed legislation _ _-- 
Payments of benefits, con- 
struction and admin- 
istrative expenses, 
and tax refunds: 
Present program 
Proposed legislation 
Net accumulation ______- 
Total assets at end of year 


—2,748 |—3,368 | —3,809 
—408 
1, 864 


22, 002 


“1,769 | 1,774 
18, 364 | 20, 138 


' 








1 Treatment of certain items here differs somewhat 


from that in the monthly Bulletin table on the status 
of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
which shows receipts net of reimbursements to the 
general treasury of refunds of employee taxes and 
administrative expenses net of receipts for sale of 


supplies and services. 
Source: The Budget of the United States Government 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1955. 


fund will pay $123,500 for contractual 
services performed by the Office of 
the Commissioner; this amount is not 
reflected in table 1. 


Both the receipts and expenditures 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund are estimated to be 
substantially higher in 1954-55 than 
in the two preceding fiscal years 
(table 2). One reason is that the fiscal 
year 1954-55 will be the program’s 
first full year of operation under the 
increased contribution rate. The rate, 
effective January 1, 1954, is 2 percent 
each for employers and employees 
and 3 percent for the self-employed. 
The other reason for the increase is 
the President’s proposals, which would 
raise receipts in the fiscal year 1954- 
55 by an estimated $100 million. The 
assets of the fund are expected to 
total $22 billion by June 30, 1955. 

The continued growth in the num- 
ber of beneficiaries—the result of the 
gradual maturing of the program and 
the new-start provisions of the 1950 
amendments—and the increase in 
benefits as a result of the 1950 and 
1952 amendments account for the 
bulk of the rise in trust fund expendi- 
tures in 1954-55. Benefits under the 
existing program are expected to 
total $3,675 million in 1954-55, com- 
pared with $3,238 million in the cur- 
rent fiscal year and $2,628 million in 
1952-53. The President’s proposals 
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would increase benefits by an addi- 
tional $400 million in 1954-55. 


The salaries and expenses of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance are expected to amount to 
$65 million in 1954-55. In addition, 
the trust fund will reimburse $1 mil- 
lion to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and $25 mil- 
lion to other Federal agencies for 
administrative expenses attributable 
to the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program. The President’s pro- 
posals would increase total adminis- 
trative expenses in 1954-55 by $8 
million. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 


{In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 10, 1954] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


Unemployment insurance 



























































































































































| | programs 
| | Temporary | 
Monthly retirement and , ee, te 
| disability benefits | | Survivor benefits et 
| cee Rail- 
Year and | Total } | road 
} . U i 
month | | | Monthly Lump-sum? Rall | giagg_| Veterans’ Deen 
; Rail- | Civil ; road laws 10 egis- ment 
Social read Serv- | Veter- ; | Civil Unem- lation ® | Insur- 
Secu- | Retire- | ic | ns Ad- | gocigi | Rail- | sory. | veter- | Social | a. =. ance 
| rity | Com- | minis- | Gg, road : a: | Reen- aws men Act 
ment : . 3 ecu ice | ans A Secu 8 
| Act Act mis- | tration rity Retire Com-| minis rity | Other Insur- 
sion * Act ¢ — mis- |tration*| Act | hes | 
sion ? | 
| 
- | Number of beneficiaries 
~ | nk cunmdamel sak cen ca 2k ee | 
December... .- icdnwnanas | 3,455.8 358. 0 181.9) 2,460.5) 1,569.8) 152.9 43.6) 1,063.4 40.9 10.1 31.7 39. 7) 672. 5 19.0 41.9 
| | | | 
1953 | | | | | | | | | | | | 
January S| eee | 3,518.1 350.7| 183.7] 2,466.2) 1,590.3) 153.0 .4 41.4 11. 6| 31.4) 40.2 952. 5! 31.0} 59.7 
February a ee --| 3,597.8 361.3 184.6 2,470.2) 1,606.4) 153.8 6 ae 37.0 11.1} 32.0 34. 3) 956. 3 38. 4) 60.0 
ee eee } 3,680.7) 362.0 185.7) 2,476.1) 1,624.4, 154.8 . 6 44.3 13.5 36.7 33.9 929.9 41.8 57.4 
a acs ceca | 3,754.0) 365.4) 186.5 2, 486.5) 1,647.1) 155. 6) ’ .2 47.7 14.7} 35. 0) 31. 3} 840. 4 36.7; 45.3 
Dt igesdsektnanequnienaw 3, 822. 7) 368. 1 187.5 2, 496. 5) 1,664.0) 156.3) 4) 4 47.0 12, 9} 33. 6) 27. 3} 772. 1) 31.3 27.5 
C a ES 3, 887. 3) 370. 5 189.0 2, 505.8) 1,686.3) 157.1) b 3 46.9 12. 4} 34.9 29.8 734. 1) 29.2} 22.0 
July - dilonnaendeae 3, 937. 8} 372.0 190. 4 2, 516.0) 1,699.8 158. 1 sal 9 46.0 2. ‘| 34. 5 28.1 75.0 30.1 21.7 
August Be } 3,992.1) 5 192. 4 2, 523. 3) 1,712.5) 158.4 : 1,092. 1 41.1 11.5 34. 4 33. 4 678. 7 32.3 23. 4 
September....}......---.-] 4,040.6} 5} 194.3} 2, 530.1) 1,728.1) 159.0 5} 1,092.4) 35.4 11. 4| 34.1 36.0 651.4 29.1) 26.3 
October. ---|--- ‘ | 4, 090. 2) 8 195.9 2, 538. 5 1, 747 0}; 159 8 .5} 1, 5 44 0 11.6 34.1 33. 9} 655. 9 24. 9) 30.1 
November ee i 4, 143. 5} 8 197.5 2, 544. 4) 1,762.6) 160.7 .2} 1, 1} 39.0 11.3 34. 8| 34. 4) 808. 6) 31. 5 40.6 
December.....|..-.---.-- | 4, 199.8 199. 2 2, 552. 3) 1,781.6) 161.7} a 1, 095. 0} 2.1 tH 34.3 36. 3) aunt 7 1| 68.9 
} | | { t 
Amount of benefits 3 
| l Fi | | | 
a $1, 188,702} $21,074) $114, 166 $62, 019| $317, 851 7, 784) $1, 448)......- | $105, 696, $11, 736) $12, 267)......-.-|-------- | $518, 700; eae |$15, 961 
ee | 1,085, 488) 55, 141) 119, 912) 64,933; 320,561] 25,454) 1,559)..__..- Us 2? 80 ae ee, 14, 537 
aE | 1,130,721 80,305} 122,806) 68,115) 325,265] 41,702) 1,603)....... Bis 2? + 2 Es Es pe ee, eee , 268 
aa 921, 465 97,257| 125,795) 72, 961| 331,350} 57,763) 1,704)_.....- 116, 133; 17,830) 17,255 CO dl 917 
1944... | Le 798| 119,009) 129,707) 77,193 456, 279) 76, 942) 1, 765)......- | 144,302) 22,146) 19, 238 i ” =e 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
See 2,065, 566) 157,391) 137,140) 83,874) 697, 830) 104,281) 1, 772)}....... | 254,238) 26,135] 23,431 |, 445, 866 126, 2, 359 
a 5,149, 761) 230, 285) 149,188] 94, 585) 1, 268,984) 130,139] 1,817|....-.- | 333, 640} 27,267) 30,610 a 1, 094, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
eae 4, 700, 837) 299, 830) 177, 053) 106, 876} 1, 676, 029) 153, 109 a 382,515; 29,517) 33,115 26, 034) $11,368) 776, 165 542) 39, 401 
ee 4,510,061) 366,887) 208, 642) 132, 852) 1,711, 182) 176,736; 36,011; $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140 35, 592 b | 793, 265 510 167 28, 599 
_ Se | 5,694,080}  454,483| 240, 893) 158, 973) 1, 692, 215| 201,369) 39,257) 4,317| 477,406) 33, 158) 31, 771) 59,066} 30,103) 1,737,279) 430, 194/103, 596 
any jeene------- 5,375,811} 718,473) 254, 240} oa) 787) 1,732, 208) 299, 672 2 pom - oa o poi = oa = po a — = om 1, — = ‘van ae 
pipskig isch desibetion 5, 708, 368) 1, 361,046) 268, 7. 196, 529) 1, 647,938) 523, 485) 49, 527) 14,014 19, | 57,337) , : ee » } > 
oe 6, 551,069 1,613,364) 361, 200) 225, 120} 1,722, 225| 615, 605| 74,085] 19,986} 572, 983| 63,298] 37,251] 167, 664| 34,689] 998, 267| 3, 539| 41, 793 
1953. ° 7, 644, 349) 2, acide 374, 112} 269, 300) 1, 840, 437) 761, 792} 83,319} 27, 325) 613,475) 87,451) 43, 377|'4 196,600) 45, "a 962, 221 41, 698) 46, 684 
1952 
December-.--- | 560,074) 150, 481) 28, 961) 21,264) 151,156) 64,698) 6,277) 2,048} 52,163) 6,737 2, 806) 3, 662 4, 523) 69, 061 2,107) 4,130 
1953 | | | | | | 
January. -- --- 589, 807 153,791; 29,058) 21,350) 150,657) 55,502) 6,284) 2,081 49,738; 6,876 3,173 3,477; 4,343) 94, 360) 3, 274| 5, 843 
February - - - -- 589, 555 158,240) 29,176) 21,525 150, 457; 56,196) 6,332) 2,113) 53, 600) 6,250} 2,991 3, 217 3, 474 86, 827 3,671) 5, 486 
, aaa 604,143! 162,638) 29,271) 21,817 152,449} 56,948} 6,389) 2 148) 50,841) 7,444) 3,732 4,079) 3,804 92, 308 4,407) 5,868 
Mi. | aw) Hees Su) om teas) aoeos cis Gam) vot) gos| fon) asl dsl Geil ital Sp 
oe eee eeee , Vy, , , Vu, < , | , | ’ ’ ‘| 1» Ver) ’ ’ ¥ ONY) , 
SS 593,838! 173,457) 29,959) 22,218) 153, 220) 59, 542) 6, 552 2, 264) 50,665; 8,018) 3,711 3,919} 3,138 72, 033 3,093) 2,049 
lL ae 597,795) 176,244) 30,085) 22,415) 154,676) 60,116) 6,606 292} 52,335 7, 897 3, 584 4,062) 3,077 69, 175 3,322); 1,909 
August | 593, 521| 179,230} 30,290] 22,747| 153,502) 60,690} 6,630} 2,333] 49,751) 7,135] 3,309] 3,710} 4,050| 64,579] 3,234] 2, 24, 
September 598, 571 181,788) 30,368) 23, 088} 153,951) 61,394) 6, 666 2,355; 50,179) 6,140 3, 630 3, 882 4, 267 65, 300 3,042) 2, 52) 
October_____- 606, 422) 184, 372 30, 467} 23, 215 155, 499| 62,201} 6,709) 2, 415| 50, 491 7,630; 3,580 3, 875 4, 248 66, 104 2, 599 3, Ol, 
November. 624,487; 187,174 30, 637| 23, 400 154, 207} 62,883) 6,759} 2,413 52, 595 5, 753 3, 794 3, 781 4, 116 78, 979 3,093) 3, 903 
December.....|___ 674,819} 190,103} 30,833] 23,720| 155,707 _ 63,689] 6,813] 2,472] 49,694] _7,282| 3,279! 4, 087| 4, 4521 __120, 780 5,039] 6, 865 





' Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. 
Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning December 
1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

1 Data for civil-service retirement and —— fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

— widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 
mated. 

‘ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

™ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 
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fornia; also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for 
calendar-year totals. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

11 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

13 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War It. 
Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ justment Assistance Act, 
unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since 
June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly estimated—$76,878 
paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly c paid. 

183 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security and the Railroad 
Retirement Acts (except monthly data for monthly benefits, which represent 
benefits in current-payment status) and under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act; disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the 
readjustment allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment 
insurance and temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs 
disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Ad 
justed on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

4 Partly estimated. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified Period, 
1940-53 


Period 


Calendar year: 
1940 
1941__ 
1942__ 
1943 _ 
1944__ 
_, See 
1946 __ 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952_ 
1953 _ _ 


1952 


Decembet 


January __-.--_- 
February 

March 

April 

May . . — 
| ee 
(1 
August ¥s 
September _ - 
October _- hes 
November................... 
December. __.___- = 


' Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 


estimated basis. 


2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


for the entire fiscal year. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


{In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 





funds. Data reported by 
4 Represents taxes paid 
Act. 
6 Includes contributions 
Source: Daily Statement 


ind interest collected from employers and, in 2 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 


Unemployment insurance 





SS ee ae 
Federal Federal Taxes on | State un- Kodera Railroad 
insurance civil-service carriers | employment | unemployment unemployment 
contribu- contribu- and their contribu- savas 4 insurance con- 
tions ! tions 2 employees tions 3 — | tributions & 
$141, 12¢ $130, 222 $853, 832 $105, 379 $66, 562 
hatabe 167, 250 148, 184 1,006, 327 98, O18 73, 644 
264, 739 193, 346 1, 139, 331 123, 515 | 95, 524 
432, 913 232, 247 1, 325, 421 160, 921 109, 157 
477, 196 286, 157 1, 317, 050 183, 489 | 132, 504 
540, 776 279, 058 1, 161, 884 184, 404 | 130, 415 
184, 431 315, 007 911, 835 175, 209 | 135, 614 
491, 264 184, 351 1, 095, 520 185, 243 140, 400 
500, 411 568, 437 999, 635 212, 087 | 76, 845 
651, 542 565, 091 986, 905 228, 856 14, 916 
677, 73 546, 097 1, 191, 438 693 
703, 144 708, S02 1, 492, 509 , O7: 
748, 277 636, 061 1, 367, 675 5, 615 
5, 099 459, 937 627, 451 1, 347, 630 , 792 
272, 815 37, 834 52, 909 8, 571 1, 389 6, 033 
118, 136 43,098 14, 173 77,047 15, 680 70 
491, 734 25, 407 89, 381 170, 926 181, 750 534 
$28, 978 35, 297 1, 761 8, 367 14,024 5, 837 
233, 630 34, 782 12, 599 150, 230 1,713 39 
24, 532 33, O82 89, 581 240, 818 19, 578 813 
421,048 36, 296 3, 297 6, 553 | 1,178 5, 189 
ees 213, 774 37, 474 14, 608 160, 096 3, 946 103 
)29, 884 70, 290 13, 283 222, 900 12, 979 2, 063 
258, 748 36, 611 92, 960 7, 208 2, 380 4, 231 
173, 686 33, 07 14, 392 102, 289 2, O88 17 
398, 352 36, 431 89, OSE 187, 421 16, 769 768 
97 38, 097 1, 43 13, 776 —3, 293 5, 593 


States, contributions from em- 


State agencies, corrected to Jan. 21, 1954. 
by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 


from the Federal Government. 
of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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Committee for the Care of Euro- 
pean Children, Inc., 1953. 79 pp. 
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(2d ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1953. 513 pp. $6. 
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of Secondary-School Principals, 
1953. 40 pp. 
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Blueprint for Delinquency Preven- 
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1953. 30 pp. 

New York’s temporary agency for 
the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. 
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mento, Vol. 6, Fall 1953, pp. 10-15. 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child. (Vol. 8.) New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, Inc., 
1953. 412 pp. $7.50. 


“Schools Help Prevent Delinquency.” 
National Education Association Re- 
search Bulletin, Washington, Vol. 
31, Oct. 1953, entire issue. 50 cents. 
The extent and the personal and 

social aspects of juvenile delinquency 

and the agencies having jurisdiction 
over juvenile delinquents. 

Witson, O. W. “Administrative As- 
pects of Delinquency Control.” 
California Youth Authority Quar- 
terly, Sacramento, Vol. 6, Fall 1953, 
pp. 17-20. 
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Table 3. 


—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53} 


{In thousands] 





__ Receipts 


Net contribu- 
tion income 
and transfers 2 


Period Benefit 


payments 


Interest 
received 











Cumulative, January "1937- 
December 1953. .........- $27, 685, 534 $2, 741, 520 $11, 042, 491 

Calendar year: | 
1940 607, 004 | 42, 861 35, 354 
1941 789, 298 56, 159 88, O83 
1942 1,012, 490 | 72, 271 130, 675 
1943 1, 239, 490 88, 250 165, 938 
1944 1, 315, 680 106, 741 208, 972 
a 1, 285, 486 | 134, 318 273, 885 
1946 ss 1, 295, 398 | 151, 592 378, 104 
1947 1, 557, 911 | 164, 186 466, 193 
1948 1, 687, 820 281, 201 556, 174 
1949 1, 669, 975 145, 662 667, 164 
1950 2,670,771 | 256, 998 961, 094 
1951 3, 367, 200 417, 267 1, 885, 201 
1952 3, 818, 911 365, 221 2, 194, 129 
1953 adniin 3, 945, 099 414, 167 3, 006, 298 

1952 
December Sees oe 5 272,815 163, 479 219, 671 
1953 

January , 136 

[OO ., 

March , 978 10, 871 

April_- 233, 630 14, 818 

May , 532 ; 

June - - , 048 171, 784 

July - 3, 774 

August___... 2 529, 884 |__- 

September _ : 5 258, 748 | 10, 917 

October 3, 686 14, 818 

November , 352 

December oF 597 190, 960 





1 Does not reflect indirect effects of the financial interchange provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1951, under which the position of the 
old-age and survivors trust fund after June 30, 1952, is to be the same as 
if railroad employment had always been covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance; no transfer of funds has as yet been made. Includes taxes on self- 
employed persons for 1951 and adjustments of withheld employment taxes 

3 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 
accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Beginning December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement to the general 
treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 5). For 1947-51 includes amounts appro- 





Expenditures 


priated to meet costs of be 


ee 
Cash with Credit of 
disbursing fund account 
officer at at end of 


Net total of 
. 8. Govern- 
ment securities 


Total assets 
at end of 


Adminis- + 
trative U 





expenses ? acquired ¢ end of period period period 
$677, 606 $18, 291, 238 $335, 889 | $79, 830 | $18, 706, 956 
26, 203 581, 300 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 
26, 158 719, 900 16, 530 8, 992 | 2, 761, 921 
27, 298 919, 034 27, 382 5, 294 | 3, 688, Llu 
29, 454 1, 123, 400 29, 097 2, 527 4, 820, 458 
29, 201 1, 188, 000 29, 418 8, 455 | 6, 004, 707 
29, 971 :. 44, 870 21, 362 | 7, 120, 655 
39, 739 : 51, 845 19, 222 | 8, 149, 801 
45, 561 l, 73, 754 17, 909 9, 360, 144 
51, 277 | 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
54, 265 > 83, 289 4, 639 11, 815, 922 
61, 330 | 1,6 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
80, 798 l, 222, 654 299, 755 15, 539, 734 
88, 019 1, § 280, 773 | 200, 568 | 17, 441, 719 
87, 732 l,é 335, 889 79, 830 18, 706, 956 
| 

9, 231 305, 167 280, 77% 200, 568 | 17, 441, 719 
6, 893 12, 000 282, 618 74, 802 17, 329, 797 
7,024 31, 000 281, 993 | 299, 630 17, 585, 000 
7, 186 141, 018 286, 227 346, 972 | 17, 777, 594 
6, 813 179, 641 308, 440 137, 755 17, 770, 232 
6, 965 137, 183 288, 222 288, 420 18, 037, 861 
8, 692 356, 374 286, 878 261, 885 | 18, 366, 356 
6, 787 86, 700 295, 022 119, 519 18, 318, 834 
7, 367 63, 400 308, 292 310, 652 | 18, 586, 638 
6, 692 71, 594 329, 341 224, 172 | 18, 592, 801 
6, 838 39, 341 328, 778 106, 069 18, 513, 476 
7, 462 26, 000 325, 687 210, 197 18, 640, 51g 
9,013 186, 609 335, 889 79, 830 | 18, 706, 956 


nefits payable to veterans’ survivors under the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 

4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase 

5 Includes deduction to adjust for estimated amount of taxes subject to refund 
on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked ~~ more than 1 em- 
ployer during the calendar year—$33 million in December 1952 for 1951 taxes 
ind $40.5 million in September 1953 for 1952 taxes. 
ment of the U. S. Treasury. 


Source: Daily State 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 
{In thousands] 






































Total Net total | | Unex- State accounts Railroad unemploy: ment insurance account * 
ota, of U.5. “ ; " = Ss 
Period assets Govern- | y Balance Balance 
at end of ment at end of Deposits Interest With- at end of Deposits Interest Benefit at end of 
period Porro period credited drawals 23 period credited payments | period 28 
Cumulative, January } 
oo Decen nber 1953___| $9,560,887 | $9, 545, 005 $15, 882 $18, 517,620 | $1,788, 192 |$11, 418, 346 | $8,887,466 | $939, 734 $181, 316 | $636, 851 | $673, 420 
alendar year: } | | 
1940 ici 1, 957, 977 436, 300 12, 677 860, 784 58, 901 614, 814 1, 804, 835 | 59, 907 1,217 | 15, 449 153, 142 
1941 2, 744, 358 j 12,358 | 1,008, 149 53, 000 349, 583 | 2, 516, 400 66, 281 4, 557 | 15, 088 227, 958 
1942 3, 698, 008 955, 000 | 11, 008 1, 138, 530 68, 047 344, 263 3 , 714 85, 973 | 6, 084 | 6, 695 | 319, 293 
1943 5, 146,745 | 1, 408,000 | 51,745 | 1,328,117 81, 864 77,582 | 4,711, 113 98, 244 | 7,409 | 1,014 | 435, 632 
1944 6, 583, 434 1, 484, 000 | 4, 434 1, 316, 940 50, 518 6, 015, 418 119, 261 | 4, 564 | 568 | 568, 016 
1945- 2 , 391 929, 184 | 29, 208 1, 160, 712 118, 460 ‘ 6 2, 880 117, 374 | 11,010 1, 949 | 704, 511 
1946. 7, 585, 255 55,816 | 21, 255 915, 787 130,183 | 1, 6 , 884 3 | 13, 347 39, 168 | 810, 371 
1947 8, 124, 162 538, 487 | 21, 675 1, 097, 213 131, 620 7, 216 D0 | 15, 574 54, 862 | 907, 320 
1948 _----22-.| 8, 520, 442 393, 878 24, 077 989, 067 218, 902 7, 27, 333 | 60, 120 | 948, 115 
1949 7, 748, 423 —800, 068 52, 125 997, 173 91, 638 1,7 6, § 5 | 11, 374 | 132, 981 824, 049 
1950 7, 663, 410 — 57,069 24, 181 1, 190, 551 146, 907 1, 6, 17, 695 | 89, 596 | 767, 131 
1951 8, 526, 425 33 | 99, 263 1, 494, 794 216, 654 3 | 23, 415 46, 522 | 763, 843 
1952 9, 039, 207 2 16, 118 1, 371, 950 178, 747 l, 8, < 18, 058 | 75, 811 | 726, 120 
1953 .-| 9, 560, 887 521, 916 | 15, 882 1, 357, 026 197, 646 8, 19, 679 | 91,770 | 673, 420 
1952 | | | 
December 9, 039, 207 33, 980 | 16, 118 17, 587 82, 106 68,955 | 8, 313, 088 8, 290 | 8, 205 726, 120 
1953 | 
January ........-- 8, 967, 626 85, 000 27, 981 67 89,120 | 8, 42 | 7 10, 559 | 715, 610 
February 9, 086, 440 121,000 212, 930 85,640 | 8, Yl sl 8, 797 | 707, 134 
March 2 —85, 029 17, 852 $23 100, 540 | 8, 3, 502 43 | 9, 697 | 700, 982 
April ? —13, 000 | 56, 823 9, 543 84,215 | 8. 23 | 956 | 7,823 | 694, 138 
May | 253, 000 331, 591 359 69,891 | 8, 488 36 | 5, 772 688, 890 
June 22, 982 10, 649 83, 834 73,197 | 8, 3, 114 | 8, 397 | 5, 045 | 695, 355 
July il —3,000 60, 428 23 69,930 | 8, 61 2 4,971 | 694, 692 
August 7 245, 000 319, 975 - 62,430 | 8, VO Eide 6, 237 | 689, 693 
September —54, 019 10, 317 317 64, 719 8, 2, 539 | 32 | 6, 767 | 685, 496 
— a —17,000 39, 148 9, 554 66, O89 8, 10 | 946 7, 364 679, 089 
ovember cmitieannat See 139, 000 253, 477 97, 777 8, ee | 7, 453 672, 046 
Decer nber 9, 560, R27 —2, 019 | 15 854 93, 526 116, 746 8, 887, 466 3, 408 9, 261 | 11, 294 | 673, 420 


1 Includes accrued interest and re payments on account of interest on bonds at 


time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
deemed. 

4Inc lu les transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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‘Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, \ 
by specified period, 1939-53 } 














Table 
I 



































{ 
{Corrected to Feb. 11, 1954] 
Wages and salaries 3 Payrolls * covered by— | 
; | | { 
Period | Old-a Railroad 
| -age and State unem- 
Total | Civilian survivors ployment beeen mane 
‘ 
| insurance insurance | insurance t —— 
wee acetic Scare ee arene re ee | L ~ _—$_$____ Month 
| Amount (in millions) a 
— ——_—_ ——— ————. me 
ORE DA hates cn eA tins. 2 ett en ciel 6 eG Tea eo $45, 745 $45, 347 $32, 125 $28, 980 | $2, 18 
Eee a EI eee nen tee Se EC | 49, 587 48, 996 35, 560 32, 352 2, 280 Dec 
a eee open ee nee heen SEnT Ene Cee aes ae | 61, 708 59, 846 | 45, 286 41, 985 2, 697 
a a a Bi a a ae nk ee | 81, 887 75, 557 | 57, 950 54, 548 3, 304 
a ea Raia Se ee 105, 647 91, 202 | 69, 379 65, 871 4, 100 Jant 
Mishasiiece sc tansaa baile hataneechaisunlidencisen ctsaarancbnthaiwadbcae dads mamaate: 116, 924 » 286 | 73, 060 4, 523 Febi 
Batt chiaressshearssienatin adele eoanediaetninenlanna oan ibaashicceeguemniecdined aaaabicl 117, 676 | 95,078 | 71,317 66, 411 4, 830 Mat 
ae eiclen wee SUCRE ide Seca Rad cainac bebe kcnbebaseoeunceiess ies neUeaenneee 111, 256 103, 294 , 003 73, 145 4, 883 A : 
EE eS ES TIS ER ESR SiR ATT 122, 042 117, 974 92, 088 a 5,118 7 A 
0 ee ee ae en Rene Re ae ae ee ee 134, 327 130, 357 | 101, 892 95, 731 5, 539 J * 
ean mie sedicddccatebdisichialiiianiininkiandinus duende tases cubaiaitaaatedg | 133, 418 | 129, 169 | 645 , 520 5, 113 Jal 
SAPIENS a EA Ra I gE A AY REE 145, 538 | 140, 539 | 109, 439 102, 835 5,327 non 
ESE ETI ALT a PREIS RATS RENE AT, 169, 814 161, 174 | 133, 000 118, 243 6,101 a 
Be es i heteenleherecinink inh icaaneckinnnenndaeashabeeRmnataeteees | 183, 705 | 173, 330 | 144, 000 127, 320 6, 133 On 
| Not 
1952 | | | De 
EE oo nA ae Ee eS See eT ee eer | 43, 811 41, 296 | 34,000 | 20, 943 | 1,50 | spon 
April-June ___ 44,732 2,121 | 35,000 | 30, 780 | 1, 501 mon 
July-September -| 46, 351 | 43, 707 | 36, 000 | 31,315 | 1, 542 t 
October-December 48, 811 46, 206 | 39, 000 35, 282 | 1, 586 
ORS | wan 
1953 | | 1B 
January-March a 47, 750 45, 159 | 37, 500 32, 885 | 1, 475 
Ie a wands namndewaarnenead wee euteaewesinad oes | 49, 160 46, 510 | 39, 000 34, 265 | 1, 554 Tat 
a a agin = $1 
| Percent of civilian wages and salaries d 
Calendar year: a eae ae ta at 
1939 100.0 70.8 63.9 | 4.8 -_ 
100.0 72.6 66.0 4.7 
100. 0 75.7 | 70.2 | 45 
100.0 76.7 | 72.2 | 4.5 
100. 0 76.1 | 72.2 | 4.5 
100. 0 | 75.9 | 71.5 | 4.7 
100. 0 75.0 69.8 | 4.8 
100.0 | 76. 5 | 70.8 4.7 
100. 0 78.1 | 73.1 | 4.3 = 
100. 0 | 78.2 | 73.4 | 4.2 0 
100.0 | Ae 72.4 | 4.0 1941 
100.0 | 77.9 | 73.2 | 3.8 1945 
100. 0 | 82. 5 | 73.4 | 3.8 194: 
100. 0 83.1 | 73.5 | 3.5 194 
| | 194! 
| | 194 
January-March 100.0 | 82.3 72.5 | 3.6 on 
April-June - - .._-- 100.0 83.1 | 73.1 | 3.6 94 
July-September _- 100.0 82. 4 | 71.6 | 3.5 a 
October-December 100.0 84.4 | 76.4 | 3.4 195 
" | 198 
1953 | | | 19% 
January-March 100.0 83.0 | 72.8 | 3.3 
Re Si a er ee ee Fa hia, 100.0 83.9 | 73.7 | 3.3 Tx 
etemnmneee — wt — nailed euninasasmansiniti - — Ay 
1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). § Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by = 
2 Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in speci- rogram; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through ' 
fied period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian une 1939. 
personne] in all other areas; includes employee contributions to social insurance 6 Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. Ik 
and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end bonus pay- 7 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes a re 
ments. =e ; : small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. it 
: Wages paid in specified period. : Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economies, 0. 
Through 1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on reports 
excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 1951, of administrative agencies ” 
taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Excludes : sd J 
earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. ‘ 
Ji 
0 
(Continued from page 26) The contributions that a psychia- Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, 
with Ann Powers and Joseph Levi. tric team — psychiatrist, psychiatric Vol. 22, Dec. 1953, pp. 558-560. 75 J 
Psychiatric Aspects of Rehabilita- Social worker, and psychologist—can cents. ; 
tion. (Rehabilitation Monograph make to the rehabilitation of the dis- H Relati : R hO 0 
‘ Tr f- 
II.) New York: The Institute of abled person. pearls : - Stud - “the Na 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- HELLEBRANDT, F. A. “Disability, Re- aaosane fasittates of Hi A Ava , 
tion, New York University—Belle- habilitation and the Law of Dama- Aceee: Taian to Sacial Re fi 
vue Medical Center, 1952. 86 pp. ges—Implications of Modern Re- . 
$1. habilitation Medicine.” Industrial (Continued on page 30) 
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Table 6.--Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status! at the end of the month by 





































































































es, | type of benefit and by month, December 1952-December 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, December 1953 
{ {Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 26, 1954] 
or | ’ Wife’s or | , | Widow’s or , , 
Total Old-age aumeae | Child’s Ye -- Mother’s Parent’s 
— {| em | | “i 
nd | Number | Amount Number | Amount Number| Amount} Number Amount|Number |Amount Number lamount Number} Amount 
nt — | | eel 
’ | } 
— Monthly benefits in | | 
current-payment | | | 
status at end of | 
— month: } } | 
180 1952 | | | 
December _......-- | 5,025, 549) $205,179.0) 2,643,932) $130, 217.4) 737, 859)$19, 178.4) 938, 751) $28, ua. 454, 563/$18, 482.2) 228,984) $8,272.7] 21,460) $887.0 
304 | _ | | | | 
= January. .......... | 5,108, 422| 209, 203.8] 2,601, 720| 133,086.5| 750, 436] 19, 581.4| 950, 134] 28, 564. 3| 461,884] 18,785. 7| 232,627| 8,382.3} 21,612} 893.7 
530 February - - --| 5,204,176] 214, 435.9) 2,753,071) 136,928.1) 767,100) 20,147.2| 959, 552| 28, 928. 6 468, 130| 19,045.8} 234, 596; 8, 487.1 21, 727 899. 1 
883 Re 5, 305, 159) 219, 585.5] 2,817,018) 140,725.0) 784,747) 20, 712. 3| 969, 445| 29,300.1| 475, 504| 19,349.6) 236,613) 8,593.5) 21,832 904. 9 
113 DD csccieasneaam 5,401,081) 224, 274.0) 2,873,082) 143,972.6| 800,520) 21, 204. 3) 982, 296) 29, 760.6) 483, 422) 19,679.8) 239,717) 8,741.8 044 914.9 
539 May-..-.-.-------| 5,486,643) 228, 634.4) 2,926,906} 147,138.7| 813, 278 21,620. 5) 992, 330) 30, 134.0] 490, 149 19, 963.0} 241,725) 8,852.3) 22,255 925.9 
113 a ere | 5,573,504) 232,998.6) 2,977,476) 150,124.2) 826,599) 22, 050. 3/1, 003, 281) 30, 540.7) 498,967) 20,332. 4 " 9,014.9} 22,462 936. 2 
307 July-- aes ceils 5, 637,603} 236, 359.9) 3,017,541) 152, 570. 1| 836, 219) 22, 376. 7/1, 008, 141) 30, 696.0} 506,390) 20,643.6) 246,684; 9,128.8) 22,628 944.8 
101 August _...| 5,704,558} 239,920.5| 3, 060, 592) 155, 193. 8} 846, 832] 22, 730. 5} 1,013, 051} 30, 886.5) 513,291! 20,938.8| 247,975) 9, 217. 22, 817 953. 4 
133 September | 5,768,684) 243,181.7| 3,097,983} 157,403.9| 856,864! 23, 050. 3)1, 022, 242) 31, 287. : | 519,376} 21, 194. 7 249, 235) 9, 284. 0) , 984 961.3 
October | 5,837,214) 246, 572.3) 3,136,415) 159,639.8] 866,904) 23, 366. O|1, 033, 890} 31, 760. 4 526, 613) 21, 501.9) 250,233) 9,334.6) 23,159 969. 7 
{ November | 5,906, 117; 250,057.2| 3,178, 118} 162, 086. 4| 877,375! 23, 696. 1/1, 042, 516) 32,114 3 533, 128| 21,778.0| 251,637] 9,403.9 23, 343 978.4 
December | 5,981,420) 253, 792.3) 3, 222,348} 164,659.1| 887,845] 24, 017. 1/1, 053, 195! 32, 517 0} 540, 653} 22,095. 7] 253,873) 9, 517.0 , 506 986. 4 
| | } | 
re Monthly benefits | | | | 
549 awarded in | | 
56 ) December 1953 | 101, 362} 4, 571. 5| 51, 806} 2, 878. 5 16, _ 463. 2 17, 425) 552. 2} 9, 681 404. 6 5, 841 259. 1 300 13.9 
g | | | \ | e 
! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
475 
554 - ‘ ‘ ' . : 
” | Table 7.—-Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
Re y FY damage 
sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
death payments, 1940-53 
— [Corrected to Jan. 28, 1954] 
4.8 — —_—__—_ - — ——— 
zs Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards? 
4.5 , 
oF ialirataditeciae | Wite’s | Widow's | | Number | Number of 
48 Total Old-age | or Child’s | or Mother’s | Parent’s of deceased 
‘7 | | husband’s | widower’s | | payments | workers 
43 | - | | me ones | ‘een 
en a nn a .  C e 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 23, 260 | 352 | 75, 005 61, 080 
3.8 1941 _- Sincananae 269, 286 | 114, 660 | 36, 213 | 75, 619 | 11, 020 30, 502 | 1, 272 | 117, 303 90, 941 
3.8 1942_ - aici easier eae eae = 258, 116 99, 622 | 33, 250 77, 384 14, 774 31, 820 1, 266 | 134, 991 163, 332 
35 | 1943-- enidetetcns 262, 865 89,070 | 31, 916 | 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 | 163, O11 122, 185 
‘ 1944 __ etseanshasecaxuaks | 318, 949 110, 007 | 40, 349 | 99, 676 24, 759 | 42, 649 1, 419 205, 177 151, 868 
1945 _ - sis tees aa a adalat” 462, 463 185, 174 | 63, 068 | 127, 514 | , 844 | 55, 108 1, 755 247,012 178, 813 
) 1946 _ - eae eee ee 547, 150 258, 980 | 88, 515 | 114, 875 38, 823 44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
3.6 peas ciaeaol 572, 909 271, 488 | 94, 189 | 115, 754 | 45, 249 | 42, 807 | 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
3 6 1948 LAE IPI IES 596, 201 275, 903 | 98, 554 | 118, 955 | » 067 | 44, 276 2, 846 213, 096 200, 090 
i i  epeemesaenericrss | 682, 241 337, 273 | 117, 356 | 118, 922 | 62, 928 | 43, 087 2, 675 212,614 202) 154 
3.4 1950 _ - cawwneman baawteeaueaae 962, 628 567, 131 162, 768 122, 641 66, 735 | 41, 101 2, 252 209, 960 200, 411 
f | 1951 _ - , x sikeoehies 1, 336, 432 702, 984 | 228, 887 | 230, 500 89, 591 | 78, 6, 147 431, 229 414, 47 
} 1952. baceeens eae 1, 053, 303 531, 206 177, 707 | 183, 345 b 875 3, 868 456, 531 7, 896 
Se ee ee eee ess | 1, 419, 463 771, 672 246, 859 | 212, 176 112, 860 | 71, 947 3, 949 532, 846 511, 986 
a3 | 
33 | 1950 | | 
January-March... _........- | 177, 892 86, 654 | 30, 492 | 30, 762 18, 194 11, 183 607 56. 787 54, 215 
April-June _ _ ____- saleeeNia’ 163, 880 77, 674 | \ | 28, 786 17, 893 10, 425 | 658 56, 447 53, 745 
by } July-September --- a 153, 951 77, 454 | 26, 517 | 24, 877 15, 497 | 9, 056 } 550 46, 489 44, 247 
gh October-December cpanel 466, 905 | 325, 349 | 77, 315 | 38, 216 | 15, 151 | 10, 437 | 437 50, 287 48, 204 
| | 
1951 | | | 
28 January-March _ - ios 436, 754 | , 230 | 76, 352 65, 399 23, 842 | 21, 668 | 1, 263 114, 657 111, 218 
April-June ______- 361, 787 187, 406 | 62, 926 | 64, 245 22, 871 22, 600 1, 739 112, 912 108, 475 
| July-September saannee 308, 470 | 160, 815 | 51, 237 | 54, 589 21, 631 18, 203 1, 905 103, 943 99, 544 
= October-December laa 229, 421 | 106, 533 | 38, 372 | 46, 267 21, 247 15, 762 1, 240 99, 717 95, 233 
| | 
1952 
January-March eae san 237, 941 107, 497 | 37,791 | 48, 924 24, 993 17, 602 1, 134 122, 712 118, 050 
April-June s : SS iaeel 203, 357 , 464 30, 994 | 46, 369 23, 698 | 16, 736 1, 096 118, 607 113, 792 
a July-September ipiauaeeat 291, 437 165, 438 | 53, 600 | 38, 578 | 19, 648 | 13, 418 755 98, 109 93, 066 
October-December _ ______- fl 320, 568 , 807 | 55, 322 49, 474 23, 963 | 17,119 883 117, 103 112, 979 
0, i | | 
15 1953 | | | | | 
January-March ae ree ‘ 370, 800 206, 775 | 66, 868 51, 041 27, 700 17, 496 920 127, 557 122, 779 
I Sa a ce Sicencibcbeping 402, 570 222, 130 | 70, 609 | 58, 877 | 30, 146 | 19, 701 | 1, 107 147, 502 141, 611 
July-September ____._______- ; 331, 370 178, 283 | 56, 684 50, 993 26, 987 | 17, 456 967 127, 877 122, 604 
October-December - --_- ieee 314, 723 | 164, 484 52, 698 51, 265 28, 027 | 17, 294 955 129, 910 124, 992 
f- | | 
1- ' Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is payable with respect 
in D. 29; for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29; for 1949, in the Bulletin to every insured individual who dies after August 1950. 
is for March 1953, p. 30. 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance 


benefits, by State, December 1953 
[Corrected to Jan. 28, 1954] 


claims and 





Weeks of unemploy- 
| Initial claims ! 


Compensated unemployment 
































ment covered by l Average 
continued claims All types of unemployment? | Total unemployment a 
Nonfarm —- . 
Region and State place- | | | ae 
ments | Average | ploy — 
| Weeks —s weekly | Weeks Average ‘Sts er 
Total Women Total | Women | compen- | said? | number of | compen- | weekly |. * ate ‘ 
sated von benefi- | sated | payment | Programs 
ciaries 
| ee ee eee 377,732 | 1,616, 316 590,937 | 6,677,227 | 2,581,295 | 5,172,573 |$120,779,503 | 1, 124, 472 | 4, 690, 930 $24. 34 | 41, 508, 926 
Region I: | | | 
Connecticut........... 8, 090 29, 222 17, 072 66, 851 | 37, 578 49, 234 | 1,208,991 | 10, 703 | 45,710 | 25. 52 | 15, 650 
_ . eee 1, 489 12, 021 4, 499 60, 363 | 30, 487 | 54, 480 944, 301 | 11, 843 | 45, 648 | 18.70 | 13, 512 
Massachusetts... -._.. 14, 286 | 70, 003 35, 072 268, 603 | 131,554 | 230,798 | 5, 389, 876 | 50, 173 207, 876 | 24.71 | 60, 306 
New a - eee 1,177 | 9, 410 3, 971 42, 385 | 22, 853 | 36, 659 | 761, 881 | 7, 969 31, 473 22. 33 | 9, 302 
Rhode Island-- oad 1, 499 | 20, 447 11, 298 84, 030 | 43, 843 | 76,763 | 1,779, 564 | 16, 688 72, 043 23. 86 | 17, 290 
vermont... ............ 699 | 3, 053 914 12, 032 | 6, 320 9, 315 | 191,778 | 2, 025 8, 103 21. 62 | a3 
Region II | | | | 
New Jersey... ......-- 10, 531 85, 824 52, 474 306,743 | 174,654 | 293,458 | 7, 982, 440 | 63, 795 258, 134 | 28. 19 | 65, 839 
id, | ea 57, 859 301, 195 155, 000 945, 435 | 468, 000 | 703, 092 | 17, 677,003 152, 846 620, 555 | 26.71 | 209, 918 
Puerto Rico_.........-. 2, 293 25 2 191 | EERE) EON RS, Ee I Dy Pate ee | certansa aaa tve alee ete 
Virgin Islands.__...__. 304 0 0 0 (| ERE R, SERIES 4 . RE EEE See 
Region III-IV: | | 
laware - eas 554 2, 629 676 13, 781 3, 950 | 11, 450 | 238, 000 | 2, 489 10, 586 | 19.02 | 2, 970 
Dist. of Col______----- 2, 544 3,714 680 19, 941 7,020 | 17, 141 | 315, 502 3, 726 16, 896 18. 47 | 4, 372 
Maryland_..._........ 4, 551 19, 913 6, 688 67, 132 | 21, 739 | 67,021 | 1,604, 153 14, 570 60, 484 24. 78 | 16, 536 
North Carolina_- - 10, 449 | 34, 658 18, 468 140, 757 | 78, 693 | 156,682 | 2,414,773 34, 061 142, 443 16.04 | 36, 622 
Pennsylvania. ___._..- 17, 947 194,077 | 64, 707 703, 341 | 237, 328 543,119 | 13,050, 156 118, 069 | 469, 125 | 26.00 | 154, 391 
ae 5, 101 15, 188 5, 356 64, 936 | 27, 667 50,709 | 937,093 11,024 | 48,145 | 18. 90 | 14, 200 
ang Virginia. ........ 1, 384 15, 493 1,111 92, 779 13, 952 74, 346 1, 571, 887 | 16, 162 | | 65, 955 | 22.12 | 20, 542 
egion V: | | 
RR 7,701 16, 532 | 3, 808 100, 849 | 25, 094 | 66,488 | 1, 201, 736 | 14, 454 63, 134 | 18. 49 | 21, 303 
eee 18, 932 11,027 4,093 52, 785 | 22, 208 | 32,347 | 560, 278 | 7,032 30, 745 | 71. 60 11, 765 
| VE 7, 518 19, 045 | 8, 969 97, 134 50, 609 78,971 | 1,434,379 | 17, 168 68, 090 19. 10 25, 247 
Mississippi_........... 4, 990 13, 481 | 4, 163 61, 961 | 19, 463 | 40,421 | 750, 844 | 8, 787 35, 348 | 19.81 | 14, 144 
South Carolina____...- 3, 956 13, 203 | 5, 621 72, 895 | 31, 628 | 58,458 | 1,065, 965 | 12, 708 54, 993 | 18. 79 | 15, 949 
a ae Rat csik bases 7, 297 23, 748 | 8, 505 164, 666 | 69, 854 | 100, 049 | 1, 824, 091 | 21 750 | 93, 696 | 18. 63 | 36, 880 
gion VI | 
Kentucky.._.......__- 3, 214 18, 705 | 3, 047 145, 095 | 36, 427 101,676 | 2,250,749 | 22, 103 | 94, 583 | 22. 74 | 30, 901 
— ee 14, 690 73, 937 | 16, 395 | 321, 876 | 100, 448 233,798 | 6, 307, 456 50, 826 | 222, 247 | 27. 65 83, 348 
PERLE RSS 16, 718 75, 551 19, 920 | 314, 185 111,093 219, 968 6, 180, 086 47,819 | 208, 132 28. 21 72, 202 
Region VII-VILI: } 
ae 14, 137 82, 691 | 27, 963 | 387, 742 | 150, 035 | 287,432 | 6,980,828 | 62, 485 254, 495 | 25.77 | 84, 176 
LS “ee 4, 532 36, 714 | 10, 641 | 145, 774 | 56, 036 | 104,417 | 2,492, 840 | 22, 699 97, 165 | 24. 63 40, 690 
Minnesota... ._.....-- 5, 823 22, 488 | 4, 232 86, 586 | 20, 440 58,890 | 1, 205, 957 12, 802 55, 515 20. 92 | 19, 805 
peontana.............. 1, 921 4, 344 | 436 | 11, 881 2, 592 9, 560 195, 209 2, 078 9, 560 20. 40 3, 242 
North Dakota_- 945 2, 362 | 149 7, 852 | 812 | 7, 220 177, 064 1, 570 6, 444 25. 40 2, 393 
South Dakota_____.__- 1, 164 2,091 344 | 5, 794 | 1, 193 3, 911 83, 153 850 3, 568 22. 13 1, 354 
oan Be ek ae es 6, 392 34, 527 10, 108 | 155, 977 47,023 | 111,806 | 3,119, 692 | 24, 306 | 102, 988 28. 40 35, 707 
gion [X | | | | 
| ae 4, 780 12, 734 | 2,775 | 45, 836 12, 434 | 32, 284 723, 884 | 7,018 29, 909 23.17 10, 054 
eA lees ye 5, 187 9, 624 | 1, 810 49, 860 16, 743 | 44,972 | 1,054, 489 9,777 40, 961 24. 32 11, 010 
Ss eee 8, 767 32, 663 11, 942 | 156, 884 72, 208 | 121, 851 2, 332, 197 26, 489 | 102, 555 20.75 32, 929 
a" el 3, 130 6, 080 | 1, 479 | 16, 774 4,110 12, 988 297, 914 2, 824 12, 384 23. 50 4, 310 
on X: | 
menenees.............. 5, 126 10, 363 1, 860 | 47,812 | 10, 877 | 33, 777 599, 256 7, 343 30, 060 | 18. 50 13, 088 
Ne os 5, 439 14, 069 2, 201 | 64, 057 12, 490 | 41, 863 897, 071 9, 101 38, 345 22. 20 13, 882 
Oklahoma.__.._______- 8, 820 11, 475 2, 523 | 56, 495 | 15, 061 33, 237 744, 886 7, 225 30, 867 23. 12 12, 385 
| eS Pe 33, 596 17, 941 3, 734 | 98, 475 32, 541 59, 176 1, 061, 392 12, 864 57, 026 18. 23 25, 363 
Region XI 
OColorado.............- 3, 348 6,012 859 22, 650 4, 162 13, 210 336, 586 2, 872 12, 285 26.08 5, 029 
New Mexico... __.._.- 2, 020 4, 087 462 | 20, 877 2, 702 15, 110 363, 722 3, 285 14, 526 24. 39 4, 377 
| 2,013 5, 422 1, 139 22, 123 6, 278 16, 449 413, 295 3, 576 15, 176 25. 82 5, 158 
Wyoming.___________- 706 1, 644 211 3, 950 978 3, 566 93, 767 775 3, 22% 26. 94 | 1, 147 
Region XII: 
SS 3, 398 5, 028 909 21, 339 6, 164 13, 785 293, 056 2, 997 13, 135 | 21. 51 4, 571 
California. ._.........- 18, 746 129, 711 38, 151 | 559, 707 | 224, O11 468, 180 | 10, 729, 860 101, 778 431,714 23. 68 | 124, 280 
__..., =e 732 2, 165 | 836 20, 353 10, 037 | 19, 884 379, 847 4, 323 | 15, 121 21.09 | (5) 
ee 1, 696 2, 230 | 537 | 9, 077 3, 023 9, 479 269, 681 2, 061 8, 875 29. 11 2, 460 
Region XIII: 
“aaa 592 2, 464 305 | 19, 109 3, 480 17, 604 608, 852 | 3, 827 17,095 34. 78 (5) 
| aaa 1, 152 6, 672 855 33, 997 5, 244 21, 696 508, 093 4,717 21, 128 23. 57 7, 948 
“aa 2, 901 28, 340 4, 943 163, 883 36, 287 128,357 | 2,884, 707 27, 904 23, 291 22. 88 36, 1583 
Washington -......_.- 4, 896 40, 274 7,024 221, 617 51, 852 175, 426 | 4, 289, 223 38, 136 169, 375 24. 66 49, 403 


! Total excludes transitional claims. 

2 Total, part-total, and partial. 

3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 


5 Data not available. 


State agencies. 


4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 





(Continued from page 28) New York: Columbia University 
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Causes, Control, and Remedies of 
the Principal Diseases of Mankind. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953. 5 vols. 
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Table 9.—-Public assistance in the United States, by month, December 1952-December 1953 ' 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


Aid to dependent 
children 


Aid to the 
perma- 


y , Old-age id t General 
Year and month Potal 2 ld-age . “ Heaton 


issistance F | Recipients the blind ennai assistance 4 
Fam- disabled | 
ilies 
| Total? (Children 
Number of recipients 
1952 = ‘re tae | ; ~ | a4 
} 
/ December. --- Bate Spee pe 2, 645, 864 569, 942/1, 992, 336/1, 495, 321 98, 768 164, 193| 280, + 000)- i 
} } } 

1953 | | | | | | | 
January 2, 639, 392|572, 355) 2, 001, 459)1, 503, 973 98, 766 166, 529! 290, 000). __- 
February - - Ph sae ; 2, 630, 060/573, 383) 2, 009, 843)1, 510, 021 98, 770 168, 306) 

March - - - -- aah 2, 622, 030/575, 3512, 018, 688/1, 517, 616 98, 728 170, 388 283, 000) _- 
) ‘ 2, 616, 209 | 573, 145! 2, 015, 513)1, 516, 161) 98, 764 173, 082! 

7 EEE 2, 612, 868 570, 0232, 005, 325/1, 508, 498 98, 888 175, 672) 261, 000 
ren ee 2, 608, 898/564, 308) 1, 983, 498|1, 493, 670 99, 032 179, 395) 255, 000 
_ 2, 603, 173 554, 691/)1, 952, 060/1, 469, 388 99, 103 181, 620} 248, 000) 
August 2, 599, 716|550, 405/1, 940, 941)1, 461, 748 99, 236 184, 743| 243, 000} 
September 2, 596, 451/547, 588) 1, 933, 948/1, 457, 713 99, 417 187, 411| 239, 000} 
October 2, 595, 364/543, 872) 1, 923, 697 1, 448, 888 99, 633 190, 327 240, 000 
November 2, 591, 370' 542, 119)1, 918, 160/1, 445, 173 99, 658 192, 940] 246, 000 
December 2, 591, 016) 548, 122)1, 942, 383/1, 464, 454 99, 828 195, 109) 270, 000} 

Amount of assistance 

1952 — 7 

December $214, 993, 000) $134, 683, 742 $47, 777, 342 $5, 423, 341) $ 8, 784, 411'$13, 957, 000 
95: } | 

1953 | | 
January 215, 827,000, 135, 050, 787 48, 124, 808 5, 416, 449) 8, 902, 704) 14, 262, 000) 
February 214, 567,000 133, 851, 586 48, 166, 960 5, 416, 222 8, 990, 750; 13, 893, 000} 
March. _-.-..-.. 214,877,000) 133,809, 675 48, 401, 773 5, 423, 872 9, 095, 633) 13, 961,000 
April... 214,190,000 133, 558,012 48, 336, 101 5, 446, 514 9, 253, 349) 13, 297, 000} 
May -- 213, 381,000) 133, 491, 089 48, 212, 598 | 5,499, 296 9, 466, 677| 12, 442, 000 
ae 212, 109,000) 133, 271, 522 47, 392, 149 5, 499, 070 9, 636, 900) 12, 033, 000 
July - - 209, 627,000; 132, 637, 753 45, pan 547 5, 482, 047 9, 711, 983; 11, 694,000 
August 7 207, 691, 000} 7 131, 798, 519 7 45, 385, 681 7 5,471,478) 79,790,782) 11, 369, 000) 
September 7 207, 960, 000! ? 131, 523, 577 7 45, <8 591 7 5,485,775) 79,865, 528) 11, 378, 000) 
October 7 208, 742, 000) 7 131, 935, 869 7 45, 422, 778 5, 518, 383) 7 10,086,901} 11, 608, 000! 
November 7 209, 469, 000 7 132, 339, 340 7 45, 239, 457 5, 517, 338) 7 10, 213, 434) 11, 874,000 
December 7 213, 832, 000 7 133, 425, 759 7 46, 163, 903 5, 555, 289) 7 10, 425, 762) 13, 638, 000 


Total 


287,000|-.----__- 


275,000|_----_-- 





Aid to 
Aid to the 
ee de- Ai perma- | «,.,.. 
a pendent = nently — 
tance children blind and tance ¢ 
(fam- i totally | ~ 
ilies) dis- 
abled 

Percentage change from previous month 

| [ ae | 
() | +0.6 +0. yl +1. 4) +4.9 

} 

| 
—0. 2| +.4) (5) | +14, +3.6 
—.4| +.2) (6) | +1.1) —1.2 
—.3 +.3 (5) +1. 2) —1.2 
—.2 —.4 (8) +1. 6) —2.8 
Read —.1 —.5 +. 1) +1. 5} —5.0 
ee —.2 —1.0 +. 1) +2.1 —2.4 
—s —.2 —1.7 +.1 +1. 2} —2.7 
wee —.1) —.8 +.1 +1.7 —2.0 
ee —.1 —.5 +.2 +1.4 —1.7 
hes (5) —.7 +.2 +1.6 +.3 
—.2 —.3 (6) |} +1.4| +-2.4 
sao (5) | +1.1 +.2 +1.1 +9.9 

Percentage change from previous month 
+1.3 +0.5 +1.2 +0.5 +1.8} +85 
+.4 +.3 +.7 —.1 +1.3 +2. 2 
—.6 —.9 +.1 5 +1.0 —2.6 
+.1 (5) +.5 +.3 +1.2 +.5 
—.3 —.2 —.1 +. 2 +1.7 —4.8 
—.4 —.1 —.3 +1.0 +2.3 —6.4 
—.6 —.2 —1.7 (5) +1.8 —3.3 
—1.2 —.5 —3.0 —.3 +.8 —2.8 
—.9 —.6 —1.2 —.2 +.8 —2.8 
+.1 —.2 +.2 +.3 +.8 +.1 
+.4 +.3 —.] +.6 +2.2 +2.0 
+.3 +.3 —.4 (5) +1.3 +2.3 
+2.1 +.8 +2.0 +.7 +2.1 +14.8 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for 
one State, from funds for the special types of public assistance; data for such 
expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

§ Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered iu 
determining the — of assistance 

‘4 Excludes Nebraska; data not available. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care but 
excludes vendor payments made for medical services provided before the pooled 


fund plan began in August. 





1953 IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


larger families decreased only 7 per- 
cent. Mothers of small families may 
find it relatively easier to arrange for 
the care of their children and so be 
more likely to obtain employment at 
a time when jobs are readily avail- 
able, as chey were in this period. Re- 
cent reports on reasons for closing 
cases show that between the fiscal 
years 1949-50 and 1952-53 the pro- 
portion of all cases closed because 
the mother found employment or had 
higher earnings rose from 13.4 per- 
cent to 17.2 percent. 

More than 195,000 recipients were 
getting aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled in December 1953, 
compared with 164,193 recipients a 


less than 400 in December, compared 
with an average monthly decline of 
5,000 in the preceding 11 months. 
About 22,000 or 3.8 percent fewer 
families were receiving aid to de- 
pendent children in December 1953 
than in December 1952. The 548,000 
families on the rolls at the end of 
1953 represented a drop of 107,700 
from the peak in October 1950. The 
families were, however, larger than 
those in earlier years. Between Sep- 
tember 1950 and December 1952, the 
number of families with one or two 
children dropped 17 percent, while 
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year earlier. For the second con- 
secutive year, the number of blind 
recipients increased by more than 
1,000. 

The general assistance caseload has 
always been relatively more sensitive 
than those of other assistance pro- 
grams to changes in economic condi- 
tions, and thus it has followed more 
definite seasonal trends. The seasonal 
increase in cases that began in Oc- 
tober 1953 has exceeded the increases 
of the two preceding winters. 

The December 1953 increase of 24,- 
000 cases, or 9.9 percent, in the gen- 
eral assistance caseload brought the 
total number of cases to 270,000. Of 
the 47 States for which comparisons 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor 


State 


Alabama 
ae 
California. .-......-. 
Connecticut --_____- 
Delaware 
District of Columbia _ - 
mewal_..........- 
Illinois 
Indiana _ - 
lowa ae 
momen ........ 


Louisiana 
Maine __..-- 
Massachusetts 
Michigan _ _ 
Minnesota - -_- 
Montana..----_- 
Nebraska - - 
IN eR re ee 
New Hampshire__-__.__- 

Oe RR . 
A eae ee 


EE ea 
Le ne 
North Dakota__ 

Ohio_____- 
=e oe eee aahy 
Rhode Island _______-- 

South Carolina___- 
South Dakota 

Utah... : 

| 
weconsin............... 





payments for medical care for recipients 


December 1953 ' 
—— 


. 
, Aid to 
Old-age dependent 


assistance children 


3 $7,118,075 | 


3 $1,115, 190 


1,911 5605 
a 196, 752 55, 860 
ere 405 
407 212 
ieee 9, 521 15, 918 
31, 530, 345 3 148, 400 
= 337, 144 43, 356 
| im) 148, 244 30, 238 
eer 74 | 2, 900 
ae Pee Ie BES Eee 
eis oe 818, 605 79, 926 
‘| 2 5 eee . 
aie 959, 848 68, 065 | 
Socnealins’.” ” eal 431, 400 18,116} 
A 3 eee anes ea, UES 
| 81, 852 | 15, 377 
LO, ne | 10, 47¢ 
a Salepaaiatn 25, 358 10, 921 
| 
| 
J 1, 758, 463 | 471, 750 
ee 12, 219 | 7, 820 
Bae 26, 798 | 4,120 
ome | 187, 971 19, 150 | 
Sean ie ee ee 58,650) 21, 469 
is: igi 1,800 | 1, 207° 
eecceceleeccececeeceeeoceesesco | - eceoce 
Sai 414, 566 | 88, 999 


| the blind 


of public assistance, by program and State, 


Aid to the 
permanently and | 
totally disabled | 


Aid to General 


assistance 2 


3 $172, 681 3 $1, 208, 673 * $4, 267, 000 


302 


| 
| 


+ 29 
(8 10,075 
: e 56, 656 
4,545 © () 
(° 
28 656 | 360 
392 7,170 (8) 
3 43, 632 3 165, 824 375, 467 
8, 852 (® rege 
(° 0, 349 
3, 012 22, 769 | 82, 859 
212 | , 1, 328 | 107 
Jalietenh epee } $) | 39, 976 
Sea eee 353, 252 | 164, 68) 
1, 592 | 17,72 | 84, 914 
18, 989 | (5) | 108, 001 
li sci a ra } a Pomel 151, 315 
2, 812 | (5) (6 
sackets | (*) 49, 900 
2,610 | 2, 880 (8) 
‘cteens ae j cane ose 103, 277 
852 ), 265 | 2, 175 
| 
65, 170 | 587, 401 | (6 
eee 3, 965 140, 965 
F. 4, 906 A 
8, 524 | : OP eho | 72, 960 
eases: canal 124, 049 
1, 362 | 12, 449 | 34, 508 
wee ‘ aid 11, 730 
Svew ees es 72, 278 
61 129 | 65 
ee ete es ere bebseasued 5, 872 
10, 031 22,648 | 87, 792 





} For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent payments 
States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, and Utah includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the 


made without Federal participation. 


special types of public assistance. 


3 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 


December 1953 but excludes vendor payments made in December 1953 for medical 
services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 

4 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 
these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 


5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


6 Data not available. 





may be made, 38 reported December 
increases; in 26 of these States, the 
caseloads rose by 10 percent or more. 
The program of aid to dependent 
children, which also is subject to in- 
creases in the winter months, in De- 
cember added 6,000 families—the 
largest number in the past three 
years. Larger caseloads were reported 
in December by 42 of the 53 States. 
During the year some State agen- 
cies, to conserve funds, found it 
necessary to apply percentage reduc- 
tions to payments or make deeper 
cuts in payments to recipients who 
were already getting amounts below 
the agencies’ standards. A few States, 
however, were able to increase the 
percentage of need met by the as- 
sistance payment. At the end of the 
preceding year, 11 States were apply- 
ing percentage reductions to pay- 
ments in 35 programs for the special 
types of public assistance. By Decem- 
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ber, 14 States were making reduc- 
tions in 43 programs. Percentage cuts 
were more frequent and somewhat 
larger for aid to dependent children 
than for the other programs. 

Maximums on assistance payments 
were raised in several of the States 
that have maximums, and Nevada 
and Tennessee established maximums 
for their new programs. The family 
maximum in aid to dependent chil- 
dren was reduced in one State, and 
one State placed a maximum on the 
amount of payment to a family. 

For the Nation as a whole, average 
payments were higher in December 
1953 than in December 1952 for all 
programs except aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, where 
the average payment was about the 
same. Average payments fluctuated 
during the year, and in old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, and general 
assistance the December average 


payments were higher than in any 
other month of the year. About eight 
in 10 agencies reported somewhat 
higher average payments for the 
special types of public assistance; less 
than two-thirds of the agencies re- 
porting for general assistance had in- 
creases in average payments. 
Underlying national changes were 
some significant changes in caseloads 
and payments in a few States. When 
Connecticut removed the citizenship 
requirements from the old-age assist- 
ance program in October, more than 


1,400 aliens (about 9 percent of the! 


caseload) were added to the rolls in 
the last 3 months of 1953. In Tennes- 
see there has been a gradual increase 
in the number of cases receiving old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind 


since the law giving the State a claim} 


against the estates of the recipients 
was repealed in March. In four States 
—Hawaii, Michigan, Montana, and 


Social Security 
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Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments 


for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 


average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, December 1953! 








Aid to dependent 



































, et : : Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per family) Aid to the bind and totally disabled 
} | } 
], 7 | y iW 
State Money | Vendor Money | Vendor | Money Vendor Money | Vendor 
All | pay- a Pl All pay- | Lon a | all | pay- ole All | pay- | Lon 2a 
assist- ments “an , assist- ments “— assiat- ments for assist- ments | “ ~ 5 
ance 3 to recip- | - | ance? to recip- : ance to recip- | F ance | to recip- | - 
habe medical tere, ) medical cae | medical | ke medical 
} care | care } | care care 
| } | 
Total, 53 States 4 -| § $51.50 | $48.92 | 5 $2.75 | § $84.22 $82. 30 5 $2.03 | 5 $55. 65 | $54. 07 5 $1.73 | 5 $53.44 $47. 89 5 $6.19 
_———[$V_ $$} —___—_.__| _ _ | —— - 
Re — neeeal 26. 42 | 26. 39 | . 08 36. 53 36. 50 . 08 23. 65 23. 65 (6) 23. 34 23. 31 .08 
Connecticut sia aes aiacaniarie os 80. 29 68. 29 12.00 | 130. 67 116. 67 14-00 92. 71 77.71 15.00 (7) (7) (7) 
Delaware. -.------ es See | Eee ae Pe acca 86. 43 86. 23 ey | een ee See ee! Meer re! aoe Cea Eee eee 
District of Columbia _ . A 53. 57 53. 43 | .16 |} 107.56} 107.47 .10 | 56. 20 | 56. 08 11 59. 94 59. 53 41 
ES i cscmmodnaiwans dm eaeel 39. 90 34. 94 4.96 | 92. 02 | 85. 40 5. 62 | 47.42 43. 61 3. 81 54. 26 48. 25 6.02 
Sears | 54.80 40. 39 | 14.80 | 123.72] 116.27 7.66| 61.46| 49.86 11. 78 70. 88 39. 94 | 31. 48 
Indiana - - | 46,21 38.01 | 8. 63 85.33 | 79.56 5.92} 51.85 | 46.77 | 5.33 (?) (7) | (*) 
Kansas ig oie eke er ee | 62. 88 58. 88 | 4. 23 107. 12 100.15 7.70 | 69.03 | 64. 36 | 4. 99 65. 53 58. 40 7.35 
Louisiana - - wieweatets ashioat 51.16 51.16 | (5) | 62. 85 62. 69 .16 48. 40 | 48. 29 aa 41. 59 41.48 ll 
Massachusetts_....__._.-- | 74.79 66. 29 | 8.65 | 121.64] 115.19 a ee ios See 91. 75 60. 38 | 37. 50 
SRS ei ee reaper 52. 74 52. 16 | i 7 oS eas cnmal 61.02 | 60. 66 91 | 68. 21 66. 76 9.73 
CG 6 ckndennsncensenwsendien | 62. 89 45. 23 18.09 113. 74 | 104. 29 | 9.80 | 72. 47 58. 10 15. 72 } (7) (7) (7) 
| | | | | 
Nebraska. -- --- — 66. 00 44. 29 23.04 100. 76 93. 20 | 7. 56 | 83. 35 79. 43 3. 92 (7) (7) | (7) 
Nevada ee 56. 92 56.12 | 1.39 |. yee ae | eee Be eee am | (7) (7) | (*) 
New Hampshire 58. 54 46. 59 12.00 | 125.18 112. 37 13. 50 | 61. 74 | 52. 74 | 9.00 | 70. 85 50. 85 | 20.00 
New Jersey. ------ eats _ 107. 51 105. 39 Se eee CM ee Bic eae |------ee0-|------=--- 
New Mexico ‘ 46.68 | 44. 45 | 2. 23 73. 01 71.14 1. 87 | 45. 05 | 43.11 | 1.95 | 39. 99 | 37.19 | 2.81 
) : 73.17 59. 39 | 16.25} 134.13 125. 53 10. 37 82.00 | 70. 25 | 15.10 | 80. 74 | 66. 66 | 16. 54 
North Carolina _ -- 30. 36 | 30.12 . 24 58. 36 | 57. 90 . 46 nae eeancnn|o-s----<- | 35. 90 | 35.41 | .49 
North Dakota 58. 84 | 55. 67 | 3.18 | 111. 28 | 108. 46 2. 89 53. 98 | 53. 88 -10 | 68. 7 62. 30 | 6. 57 
Ohio ea ae 56.19 | 54. 43 1. 76 | 90. 93 | 89. 40 | 1.52 | 55. 91 53. 56 | Nd Sere eee Seer | Meer a 
Rhode Island Kia mis 55.73 | 50.91 | 6. 61 110. 61 | 103. 61 | 7.00 | 71.12 | 65. 36 | 7.13 | 71. 50 63. 48 | 12. 66 
Utah - - oaencnwe | 59. 99 | 59. 80 .19 115. 53 115.10 | . 42 | 64. 25 | 64.01 | 24 | 63. 95 63. 87 | . 08 
ee eee 59. 67 | 51.04 | 8.68 | 130. 59 | 119.10 | 11.64 | 66.05 | 57. 71 8.34 86. 35 65. 84 | 20. 57 
| | | 








1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical 
bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 12, 13, 14 


and 16 for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 40 
States with programs in operation. 

+ For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
December 1953 but excludes vendor payments made in December 1953 for medical 
services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 

6 Less than 1 cent. 

7 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 





Pennsylvania—the number of recipi- 
entsofold-age assistance has dropped 
10 percent since December 1952. The 
number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children decreased 10 per- 
cent or more in nine States and in- 
creased 10 percent or more in five 
States. Payments for the special types 
of public assistance in Nebraska in- 
creased substantially when the State 
paid medical bills for December as 
well as those outstanding for previous 
months. 

Total expenditures for public as- 
sistance in 1953 amounted to $2,542 
million. The year’s increase of $82 
million or 3.4 percent reflected largely 
the impact of the 1952 amendments 
to the Social Security Act, which were 
in effect for only the last 3 months of 
1952 but for all of 1953. Total pay- 
ments were higher for all programs 
except general assistance, where pay- 
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ments were down about 12 percent 
from those a year earlier. 


{| Benefits totaling $962.0 million were 
paid during 1953 in compensation for 
42.6 million weeks of unemployment 
to about 4.2 million unemployed 
workers who were insured under the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams. These workers drew benefits, 
on the average, for only 10.1 weeks. 

During December the number of 
claims filed by unemployed workers 
rose sharply as the result of seasonal 
curtailments, year-end inventory lay- 
offs, and production cutbacks. All 
States but four reported more initial 
claims. For the Nation as a whole, 
these claims went up nearly a third 
to 1.6 million—the largest number 
filed in any December since the end 
of the war. The rise, while less pro- 
nounced than that in December 1952, 


is significant since it followed an 
unusually large increase in November. 
Weeks of unemployment claimed rose 
even more sharply than initial claims, 
increasing 50 percent to 6.7 million. 
All the States shared in the increase, 
which was the largest December in- 
crease since World War II except in 
1950. 

During an average week in Decem- 
ber, unemployment benefits were paid 
to 1.1 million persons—an increase of 
almost two-fifths from November. 
Benefit payments rose even more 
sharply (59 percent), to $127.8 mil- 
lion. This amount represents the 
largest benefit expenditure in any 
December since 1949 and is nearly 50 
percent more than the amount paid 
in the last month of 1952. The 
average check for total unemploy- 
ment was $24.34—the largest in the 
program’s history. 
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Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 


to recipients, by State, December 1953} 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 




















Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to\ Tab! 
recipients, by State, December 1953+ 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such nn 





















































> P o 
‘a Percentage change from— ' ber Percentage change from— 
sage | | —. , ia 
er of November 1953 | December 1952 a er of November 1953 Yecernber 1952 
State recip- | in— | in— — recip- in— in— 
ients Total | Aver- ients Total | Aver- a 
amount | age " ” | amount age 7 bes 
| um- | Yum- Num- Num- 
| her jAmount | ber |Amount ber |Amount) “| Amount 
| | | | 
Total 3._ 2,591,016 ‘$133, 425,759 |$51. 50 (4) | +0.8 [2 2.1 | | —0.9 Total 3...| 99,828 |3 $5, 555, 289 |$55.65 | +0.2 +0.7 | r1.1 | +2.4 lot. 
SE ete | 64,856 | 1,713,445 | 2 6 | 411.7) -7.4]  —82 ee 1, 492 1 —.8}| —2.2 | ~17.3 
Alaska....... | 1,653 99, 398 | 6 l +.1] +.4] +6.8 Alaska....... 19 | | @) | ¢ (*) | (4) Ala 
_ See | 13,923 780, 509 § 2 | +.2} —.8] +2.6 , 707 | 9 8 | +1.9 +9.5  Alask 
rr | 53,651 | 1,686, 264 | ; 2 =—§61-661 ~“—6¢6 EE 1, 896 | | —.3 —.8] —.1] -26 4ris 
a | 271,641 | 18, 801, 876 | a tl] —.5| —1.0 Oalt?. ....<. 12, 002 | 5) +.1 (6) | +2.0 $15 Ark 
Colo.?_.. canal 52,655 | 4,647, 882 3 | +.2 | +1.0 | +5.9 SS ee 336 —1.5 =.) ae (5) Calif 
i eS | 16,396 | 1,316, 489 | 1 | +.1] 43.5] +13.4 Conn-.....-- 303 3 | 9) +.7 +6.3 Colo 
| eS 1, 676 66, O84 | 3! 44 +.5| —4.1 | 41.8 eer 224 -.4 +1.5}] —2.2 43 4 sae 
Xx: | 2, 776 148, 722 | 5: 8 | +.9 | +2.0 | +3. 2 Ce, : ee 248 | —.4 2 +.4 | 3 ne} 
ae | 67,783 | 3,066, 569 | +.7 FLO} 413) 47.7 Ween sosena 3, 038 | —.2 —.1| —3.1 -7 p.o 
| | | Bia ‘ 
el 95,854 | 3,547 37.01 2 4 Se +3.2 3, 150 ) +.6 | +3. see) 
Hawaii-.---.. |} 1,918 34 | 39.90 3 | —.8 | —9.8 | —4,5 103 . 5 —4.7 | —7. —1.9 .. 
i0Rh0........ | 8, 964 92, | 54.91 4] .6 | —2.3 | —.6 189 | 1.6 +3.1 | +3. +6.1! Hawa 
Ree | 103, 368 | 3 5,665,021 | 54.80] —.3 — 71 60 —6. 4 3, 705 | —.6 —.9| —6. —4.1 [daha 
_ | 39,072 | 1,805,662 | 46. 21 $ +2.9 | —6.8 | —1.3 1, 661 | Se ak +9.7 | 
ee | 44,463 | 2,528,112 | 56. 86 -.2 —.1 | 5.8 | —5.5 1, 363 | +1.3 +1.8 +3. +12.9 Ind 
_ eee | 35,052] 2,203,987 | 62.88 -.1 —.3 | —5.0 | —2,2 604 | +.2 t1.1 | +2 +4.1 Iowa 
< 1, 949, 778 | 34.9 4 4) —.8 | -1.0 2, 591 71.0 1.0} +5 +4.9 Kans 
6, 131, 840 1.16 4 +-.1 5 | —. 9 1, 976 “es 4 1. +4 a 
607,013 | 46.4 2 +.4 | —4.4 | +5.9 543 2 2); —6.4 +44 Lg. 
43. 80 3 | ree a L 3 \_ ee 166 | 23, 480 | 50.39 $ —.1 | —2.7 —1.5 Main 
74. 79 a 9 | —2.9 | —1.3 oe oe 1,729 | 151,490 | 87.62 1 +1.3 | +2.4 +8.1) Md 
| 52. 74 —.6 —.3 |—10.0 | re BES ccckeoe 1, 755 107, 086 | 61.02 3 +.7 | —5.4 —2 Mass 
| 62.89 —.1} +29] —2.1] +2.0 Oe 1,208 | 87,542 | 72.47 | +1.0 —.4 | +4.4 | +5.2 Mich 
| 28.16 -% —.3/ 46.1} +13.8 WR cadens 3,142 107, 552 | 34. 23 2 +.1 | +6.8 +18 Minr 
| 50.07 1.3 +.3 | +1.2 | +1,2 | 3, 726 204, 930 | 55.00 1.0 +1.0 | +7.1 +17.8 Migs 
| 58.29] —.3 —.3 | —9.7 | —9.5 coy atte 475 30, 523 2 4 |-—10.5 =i, Mo 
| 66.00 | (4 +17.4 | —6.9| +129 INGE ancsecu 718 59, 843 —.1 27.6] —.7 +26.8 Mont 
150,903 | 56.92 0 | +.3] —1.8 | —2.0 Nev. weeeeeee 77 5, 563 : bs (‘) (4) Nebr 
399,301 | 58.54 a 2 —2.6 | 199 i > ee 290 17, 904 3 1| —2.0 +1.8 Ney. 
! | | , 
i ee | 21,07 1, 274, 437 | 60.47 4) | +.4] —3.0 | +.7 ake eee 828 54,201 | 65.46 | +.9 +3.2] +.7 1 ade 
N. Mex...... | 11,350 529,844 | 46.68 6 4) +6.2 | 18 9 ae 4138 19, 734 | 45.05 | +1.4 +1.6 5.3 ry NJ 
) eae 108, 211 7,918,046 | 73.17 } 2 £26] =8 7 | 2.1 he ar 1,317 353, 982 | 82.00 3 31 +1 L6 NUM 
 & 50, 617 1, 536, 709 | 30.36 ( Pe wee 2.2 > | +, 641 184, 884 | 39.84 ( | +4. 2 +7, NY 
iN. Dek... 8. 421 495,475 | 58. 84 2 L781 —€6 9 ee 111 5,992 | 53.98 0 14.9 | —2.6 —ll VO 
ee | 106,946 | 6,008,890 | 56.19 -.1] 411 =—5.0 8 i 3, 622 202,509 | 55.91 t.4 +1.6 | —1.5 +2 ND 
ata 95,111 | 5,490,867 | 57.73 ai +21 =—6 13.2 too 2, 232 147, 461 | 66.07 3 2) -7.2 19.0 Ohio 
_ 21,009 1,345,128 | 64.03 | +.5 |} +1.3) —4.9 | —1.3 Se 346 25, 452 | 773.56 | —.9 =—2 | ~¢.4 —2. Okla 
SS. 61, 816 | & 2,663, 298 |643. 08 =, bs —.5 | —9.9 8s Pat... --| 15,979 789, 687 | 49.42 +. 1 (5 +.7 +.) Oreg 
jy Rae 44, 657 340,047 | 7.61 +.2 +.4 | +4.3 | +5.6 P. R..-...---| 1,291 9,743 | 7.55] +.9 +1.2 |+25.6 +27.7] Pg 
SS oe ae 494,804 | 55.73 —.2 | +.3| —5.1 | -7.3 ene 191 13, 584 | 71.12 0) +1.2 11 +2 _ 
i LESS 42,257 | 1,418,065 | 33.56 ‘ 6.7] +.1] +6.8 i es 1, 651 64,075 | 38.81 +. 1 5.6 | +1.9 +7.3) RI 
8. Dak.... ,230 | 501,282 | 44. 64 + | —.4] —3.7 | —1.7 S. Dak......- A)2 8,749 | 43.31 | —1.0 I ea +.8} §. 0. 
ee | 2,369,858 | 36.04 8 6| 4+9.1 +7.1 i. 3, 11 129, O82 | 41. 51 ) 6 +6.8 | +6.2) § D 
| a 220, 892 8, 547, 076 38. 69 1 | 2] +1.1 +1.8 {| See 6, 132 266, 433 | 43. 45 1 +1.9 +2. Tenr 
i a 9, 561 | 573,575 | 59.99 1 | 4) -1.2 143 US" 217 13, 942 | 64.25 Ls 11.1 +.9 | 5 Tex 
_ as 2 6,910 | 303, 079 | 43.86 1 | 2) 7 | +80 . 167 8,045 | 48.17 0 +1.1] —1.2 +5.8! Utat 
_ SS 690 | 77 700 | : | | ; as. Sees aa 8 40) 8 450 Vt 
_ Saas 17, 274 | 486, 387 | 28. 1¢ -.21 7) a | +59 : ao 1, 332 | 46, 564 | 34.96 s 1.5 | —2.6 1 V1 
er 62,978 | 3,939, 585 | 62. 55 1 | —.1 | —4.6 9: 7 Wash.?___.... 777 61,210 | 78.78 | —1.1 —1.2}| —5.0 | ~Y Va 
W. Va 26, 157 | 828, 048 31. 66 4 2.2 2 | 7 . Va 1, 156 42,573 | 36.83 +. 1 +10.8 | +1.0 —5 3 Was 
iS TW lesen 20,1957 | 2 < 6H _- | 12. 2 —2.1 —7.8 seasons i, 2, 04 > . 
as 47,769 | 2,850,418 | 59.67 2 | 161 =<£9 | cane w ‘Sieeeys 1, 203 79, 453 | 66.05 7 Lan) ee aa Ww.) 
| 4,080 | 242,646 | 59.47 2 —.2| —.7 | 8 WP Occ ncaseu 79 4,860 | 61.52] (4 ‘ | © (4 Wis 
= | | = ; a eee eee. ees ” —_— P - Wri 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data _ | For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
subject to revision. ject to revision. I 


2 Includes 3,926 recipients under age 65 in Colorado and payments to these 
recipients. Such payments are made wit hout Fede ¥ il participation. 

For Illinois includes premiums paid i pooled fund for medica! care for 
December 1953 but excludes ven ‘or payments made in December 1953 for 
n edical services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 

¢ Excludes vendor 
7 Estimated. 








payments for medl 





and payments to these recipients as follows: 


$4 


Missouri (816 recipients, 
recipients, $346,753 in payments). 


D 


m 
mm 


chi 


2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 953 
In California (467 recipients 1 
in Washington (6 recipients, $357 in payments), in 
$45,439 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,957 


1,418 in payments), 


3 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
ecember 1953 but excludes vendor payments made in December 1953 for 





edical services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. f 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage = fyy, 
ange, on less than 100 recipients on 
5 Increase of k than 0.05 percent. rv 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. “A 

7 Excludes vendor payments for medi 

3 I tir A ite ] 


Social Security Bu 

















}to\ table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, | Table 15. Proportion of population 
by State, December 1953 receiving assistance (recipient rates) 
, : by State, December 1953 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments ’ 
ao [Except for general assistance includes recipients re 
™ uv , >» ic ments fe nec * *¢ a 
Number ofrecipients Payments to recipient Percentage change from— A pew Me — A nts for medical care 
952 ) ber 1952 . 
nae Num- Average pel in— vin in— Recipi- Children Rec yr 
1952 State ber of 2 ees ———— ents of |receiving id toth 
fam- i Total old-ag uid. to promt il 
— or ae Children amount Num- Num aSSiSt lepend-| “entiy 
Fa Recip- ber Of) 4 mount Der of | Amount ‘ righ a] poco gore! i 
A ent fan fam- 1,0 iren pe cat 
unt ilies ilies popu 1,000 | 4 sada 
— —_ 2 ee eae —— = — uo pula per 1,000 
+2.4 ae 18, 122 142. 38 $54. $46,163,903 $84 $ 2.0 3.8 { minder Bsa. prot 
a ve ane 1s 4 . 
17.3 18-4 
) Ala... suews| 30,00 61, 48 $7, 219 8, 522 1.73 f —.1; —9.4 14 
An ees 920 2, 24 66,382) 72 21.62 1.7 +2.1| +13.6 5 wamiiiee 10 97 129 64.6 
A ee 3, 864 14,863) 11,24 342,777; 88 2: 7 +.5| +7.9 13.8 , e 
rl. 5 ATE... .cacseccece 6, 765 25, 265 19, 374 346,688 51.2 13. 72 2 —5.4| —46.9 0.8 Ala 199 3g | 3 5) 
) eae 0, 530 164, 368] 125,218) 6,143,756 121.59] 37.38) +1.6 +2.2} —1.1 St aac 332 16 | 2.2 
5 2 ea », 346 19,819 15, 09 559, 739, 104. 70 28. 24 T1.2 ried +8.3 1] l Ar 2 j 268 33 | 3.6 
ve 3, 990) 13, 187 ), Tt 21, 374| 130.67} 39. 54 +2.9| —4.4 - Ark 356 > wr 5 
—3 ~ eae aees 744 2, 971 2, 392 64,304) 86.43) 21.64 8 -.2) +.7 1.2 | Gait 267 + 59 
es 1 DD © a<seccausast & 105 8, 782 6, 829 299 650 107. 5€ 6.15 +.4 1.0 1.3 1.3 Colo 398 29 5 5 2 
r , eae a 19, 165 66, 002 19, 862 1,028,140! 53.65 15. 58 +45 +1.5 +3. 7 0 Conn 4 16 ) 
+5 . Del 7 21 3 
~1.2 — a 12, 853 $5 $4, SS7 73. 43 20.7 ~e 3 2 2.6 D. ¢ { 32 3 1 1.0 
70.1! Hawaii ceaet aes 10, 636 8.411 2. 02 24. 49 2.1 2.9 10. 4 13.1 Fla 244 19 
72! SOO: occcade -| 1,811 6, 405 4, 703 121.18) 34. 2 2.3 2.1 -.2 +.2 | 
HEA) ica <.<askesses 19, 376 73, 309 5 257) 4 123.72) 32.71 { 9} —14.7 12.7 | Ga - as | 3.4 L8 
Fadl ee re. 7, 320 25, 433 18, 937 85. 33 24. 5€ T. ¢ a =a 4 Hawaii. | 83 47 1.5 1.7 
Cc JFB...-----eenen , 778 20,592) 15, 339 119.28, 33.47, +11 1.4) 14.6 7.0 | Tdaho 187 20 2.6 3 
+4 eee 3, 926 14,035 10 107. 12 29. 9 Ly 11.5 tl. 5 +4. § ill ; 125 21 1.0 6.9 
r4 Wie ass cnkewaae 17, 844 61, 389 15, 341 60.88} 17.70 l 5 -10.8 15.3 Ind... ; 100 7 6.4 
r4 La pt so anaes 18, 022 28 ) 69 62. 851 16. 82 3 15.7 17.0 lows... 7 153 18 |_. 39 
eee 4,110 14, 412 10, 430 82. 51 3 17) —1.7 ‘ Kans 189 17 28 28 
+e Ky : 41 3.1 
Je aR. SUBSESARE ES 5, 317 21,074, 16, 282 196,613 93.4 3. 57 1.6 3.4) 1.9 2.4 La 600 $7 8.4 3.0 
ae Mass - - soa} 24, 221 40, 027 9,609) 1,474,351) 121.64 6. 83 I ) 3.3 1.2 Maine 133 32 12.4 
To: | eee 17, 959 60, 191 43.640 1,840,729) 102. 50 30. 58 . 5) —25.9 23. 4 
18.3 Minn........... 6, 944 23,823. 18, 319 789, 779, 113.74] 33.15 7 2.5, —4 r-S | Md 60 19 2.6 1.1 
4-5] Miss... ase| 12,203 47,547, 36,991 353, 457| 27. 68 13, (5 4) +22.7 26.9 Maas 188 } 33 6.0 
+ i See 20, 160 69, 409 1,645} 1,324,472) 65.7 19. 08 } 1.3 3.7 5. 1 Mich 158 19 ; 6.1 
Fae 5 | aes 2, O87 7, d5f 5. 488 214,404 102.73 29 3. 2 -2.9 6 gy ~ Minn 183 18 5.9 
ee 2, 397 8, 511 6, 316 41, 523, 100. 7 28. 38 7 +5. 4 . <.3 Miss 377 41 1.8 
T1.8) Nev.d........2.. 22 79 57 968 12.2 $ Mo 304 42 6.1 3.3 
asi hy Eiés cconcwen 1, 139 4,094 3,049 142,579 125.18 18 2 + 9 12.6 13. 4 Mont 175 5 2 9 2.6 
Jeb 15 
3 Wi enmatcecusue’ 4, 942 16, 710 12, 714 531,319) 107 31.80, +1.6 1.6 -.4 2.7 ao oe 8] 3.9 
r ee ), 850 21, 201 16, 258 427,083 73.01 20.14) +2.7 2.9) +17.1 20.4 30; 112 18 ; 9 
if Md dhanseachan 45, 485 161,000 117,045) 6, 100, 783, 134. 13 37.89] +2.1 4.2} —6.2 —.1 sis 
: 2... eae 17, 154 64, 246 49,071} 1,001,096 58.36 15.58) +2.4 +2.7| +3.6 +7.2 N.J 48 9 ely 3.7 
2 i =a 1, 424 5, 102 3, 4 158,460) 111. 28 1.06 l +1.9| —5.1 —1.4 N. Mex. 313 51 5.0 1.0 
19.0) Ohio 7... ..-.... 12, 574 17,125) 35, 735| 1,143,303} 90.93} 24.26) +.8 —2.9) —1.9 $8.8 | NY “3 27 37 | 52 
—¢ URM.... a 15, 611 51, 180 39, 209! 1,111,944) 71.23 21.73 3 -.5| —12.2 —37.5 i 201 9 3.6 1.5 
ancl ee = 3, 222 11, 452 8, 683 392.503 121.82 $4, 27 7 5.5 +3. 4 +7.2 N. Dak .. 162 17 2.3 | $9 
COTE EE aedanckscednd 24, 172 91,317} 69,310) 8 2, 354, 485) 997.41) % 25.78) +2.4 2.8] —12.3| 11.8 | Ohio 139 13 1.4 8.6 
ro 2 Seana 35, 917 116,694! 88, 705 319,996. 9.74) 3.00 1.1] +13.6) +174 | Oxia.” 449 5 40| 
bs Ore 142 5 2.6 a 
Té | See 4, O87 10, 416 97 339, 238 110. 61 2 57 { 5 —3 0 — 4 — po Po 1.8 } 2.5 
oS ee 6, 94 26, 4 20, 577 334, 41 18 64 1.4 8.2 8.6 +16. 5 PR... 176 100 11.4 | 9 
oe ] iS oe i », 661 8,820 6, 730 217,222) 81.63) 24.60 8 5 Le +-4.7 ° 
2. . See 20, 669 74,150 ¥ 1,396,202 67 8.8 2.0 +-2.0 a 41.8 R.I 116 29 21 10.5 
5 Ratner ae tah 8. 267 71 12 site 1.199.608 ¢ 16.8 2.3 2.5 16. 4 6 Co. 329 22 6.0 1.6 
res) Utah... .-...... <, SOU 10, 00 7, 406 330,405) 1 Bd. Ue - +1. 6 4.¢ 7.9 S. Dak__.- 188 29 1.3 | 2.5 
. {| SSS Sree " $ 2, 099 76, 408 7 i 2 l 1.1 5 10.4 lenn._._.. : 254 44 | .4 os 
rls re ; 180 a 5S $9 92 SO ‘ Tex : 323 18 | ( 
7 |, ee ase r, H54 ov, ax “ 14 514, 70 67.2 17 , S +2.7 t 3 14.7 Utah__.. 203 24 4.1] 46 
een es 28, 829 21, O87 885,023 1 7 7 F +9 ! 7.8 Vt ae 165 20 4a] ¢ 
l ‘ Wate a 327 36 7.3 6.1 
is We VE ccccccsa) 17, 24 63, 930 19,882, 1,351,046 78.62 21.13 3 +11.2 5 Va = 18 23 ( 
: . ee 14 t ) 19, 498 98. 196 130. 459 8 11.9 { 2 Wash 267 23 42 11.1 
Wyo sessccees I 1, 808 1, 36 93, S41) 107.4 ov. iS 1.4 0 Ss \V. Va 17 64 5 3 3 
Wis 143 17 5 
— Z ELT apse PENT ae Apiary a Wvo *E 12 2.6 3.2 
For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January Decrease of ] tha 5 perce : 
ation 1953, p.16. All data subject to revision \ e paym t computed on base of less - —— 
lents, ? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or tha | tage change, on less than 1 opulation estimated by the Bureau 
5), it) other adult relative in families in which the require- imilies. py 1953. 
(6,99 ments of at least 1 such adult were considered in In add to these payments from aid to de- sus data, July 1952, except data f 
_, determining the amount of assistance. pendent lr su ital payments of h are partly estimated by the Bureau 
ro Be ‘Includes program administered without Federal $81,562 from general assistance funds were made to | of pyblic Assistance. ; 
53 fot participation in Nevada. 2,037 fam 3 Average for 40 States. No program in operation 
onli ‘ For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled § Exclude endor payments for medical care. in remaining States. 
ntag fund for medical care for Decembt 953 but excludes + Estimated, 4 Average for 45 States See footnote 6. 
ndor payments made in December 1953 for medical 5 Less than 0.05 recipients per 1,000 persons under 
vices provided before the pooled fund plan began swe 65 
August 8 Number of persons aided not currently available 
7 Rate includes unknown number of persons re- 
ceiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
8 Program administered without Federal partici- 
pation. 
® Represents data for November. 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, De- 
cember 1953 '! 

{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 


























Payments to 
| recipients Percentage change from 
Num- | 
State ber of | November 1953 | December 1952 
recip- | in— in— 
| ients | Total Aver- 
| gmount age | , | 
— Amount — |Amount 
| | 
| | 
Total... | 195,109 |2$10,425,762 |$53.44 | +1.1] +21 +18.8 +18.7 
ae }. 874s 203, 373 | 23.34 | —1.0 —1.7 —1.4 | —15.9 
AVK..-3.-.-1 “2,317 | 71, 796 | 30.99 | +9.4 +9.0 |+399.4 | +393.0 
Oele-.... sac} 4 S22 7 244,486 | 56.57} +.2 +.4}] +13.7 + 
. ea 70 | 3,928 | 56.11 | (3) (3) —47.8 
iD. O.......| 1,605 | 96,198 | 59.94 | +1.6| +2.9| +14.9 
See 6 | 261,927 | 40.63 | +3.0 +3.2 |+246.6 | 
Hawaii--.-- 1 64, 679 | 54. 26 +25 | +.5 +1.0 | 
Idaho.__.--- 48, 934 | 59.03 1.0) +1.0] +1.7 | 
__ See 5,267 | 2373,336 | 70.88 +1.6 | +.8 | +28.4 
Kens.......| 8096 | 202, 890 | 65.53 +5 —1.7 +6. 2 
Bees ak x J 12, 515 520, 164 | 41. 59 1.3 —1.2) —14.1 
Md.....-...| 3,808] 197,265 | 51.80 | +1.1 +1.4 | +24.3 
SS 9,419 864 | 91 4.4 —.4 | 4 18.9 
Mich......- 1 1.2 +1.0 | 422.3 
Miss...- 2 +1. 2 f14 | -71.3 | 
ESSE 4 +2.4 +2.4 | +14.8 
Piont....... 1 2.3 +2.5 | +9.7 
NM; i. ...... 8.3 +4.9]) (3 
N.J.- 1.9 +2.5 | +24.¢ 
N. Mex +4 +.2 -9 
SS aaa 7 +3 
a 6 ae 4 3; 
N. Dak..... 18 
Olio‘t.__.... 6 + 
Okla 7 2: 
i 1.3 4-2, 
_ Wee 2.6 +2, 
ff ae ] 2 
s es 3 
§.C 7 3 
S, Dak... 3 3.5 | +55.8 + 7 
| rs .2 Si (eg Saeers 
Utah mS 1.6 1.5 +4.2 +8. 2 
|, oe 2. § 3.4 rt ae +41.3 
ff ae : i= z 
| ee 2.3 2. 2 +27.8 
Wash_._.- ae , es 8.7 
Wi Wa 2 2.5 14.5 | +33.2 +22.8 
Wis... s 9 | 151) +5.71] 30.3 
i 4 | 9 Say ier, ee | 
yr del ARNE NS ree 
subject to re 


ooled fu nd for medical c: 
ts made ‘in December 1953 for 
i plan began in August 





tage aly singe not computed o1 ise of less than 100 reciy 

‘In ¢ Aditio th iid to the permaner ntly al ill 
disabled fu ds, supplemental payments of $38,090 from general assistance fund 
were ma le. to 1,701 recipients 

* Excludes vendor payments for m« 

6 } mated 


36 











Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to } 
cases, by State, December 1953 ! 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





| Payments to cases Percentage change from — 








Num- November 1953 | December 1932 
State ber of in— | in— 
cases Total Aver- jena 
amount age | 
Num- Num- 


her ns ber jAmour it 





Total 3_._| 270,000 |$13, 638,000 |$50.53 | +9.9 | 














CO es 85 2, 289 26. 93 | @ .6 
Aiseee.....: 143 7, 702 5 | 53. 86 |+17.2 20. 4 | 
eee 1, 515 | 69, 790 | 46.07 | +8.1 +7. 3 
CS. 4 een 458 | 6, 155 | 13.44 | —3.4 2. 8.8 
oO 31,156 | 1,548,528 | 49.70 | +9.8 3. 6 
0 ee 1, 939 | 86,098 | 44.40 |+25.9 25. 0 
So ae § 3, 263 6 185,576 | 56.87 | —7.9 5.8 3.1 
aa 884 2,326 | 47.88 |+10.0 8.3 9.3 | 
Le 6 Sa 679 40,374 | 59.46 | —6.6 —5.7 | —2.4 | —6.8 
i) | eee 6 5, 400 6 85, 500 |- (SPS eel Peers. eee 
ee 2, 361 } 19. 2¢ 14.7 15.8 |—21.0 —| 
Hawaii s 701 41. 46 —.1 +.2 |—58.0 —68.7 
aeano™..<« 101 38. 74 (3) 25.7 —W 
_ ee) 25, 150 65.13 |+-12. 2 17.3 | +1.7 | 
Ind.’ 4 9, 403 36. 97 10.0 4.0 +5.8 ; 
Iowa... 3, 840 33. 98 18.3 6.3 | +3.4 
Kans. -- 1, 908 2.05 13. 3 17.9 | +1.5 . 
<a 3, 077 25. 90 10. 6 8.4 |+14.9 12.8 
Seo 6, 856 39.07 —,7 —.3 +-.9 
Maine. ...... 3, 403 46. 82 0. ¢ 24.6 |+10.0 8 
Md. 2, 058 54.29 | +3.8 1.9 21.7 —1§ 
Mass 11, 690 59.42 | +7.2 20.1 | —8.8 8 
Mich 13, 840 6. 70 13. 2 15.0 | —1.6 s 
Minn 6, 364 6.76 17.9 28. 4 9.1 
Miss... 793 12. 88 +4. 1 +4.3 10.7 
Mo. 5, 24 35. 37 —.2 3.3 40.7 39 
Mont. 32. 68 20). 4 30.1 | +6.0 +7 
Nev... 6 331 34. 55 10.0 a 17.9 8.8 
i Pe: Enea 980 52. 59 11.1 30.3 9.8 
IN tonne 6, 578 74. 44 12.3 12. 7 9.0 
N. Mex 25. $2 t 5.6 7a. 1 72 
NG. < ri 7 74. 07 8. 1 &.8 23.6 24 
IN; ©... 2, 180 21. 40 8.4 19.8 25.2 
N. Dak 142 41.89 64.8 +2. 1 § 
Ohio 22, 810 48. 51 25. 5 +9. 1 21).8 
Okla. 4,400 3.4 . 2 
Oreg. 439 62.10 14.8 17.3 +-3.6 
2 ae 157 S 7.4 15.2 D) 
lea). a 1, 966 6. 63 11.4 12.6 |—14.0 { 
ih Se 3, 355 216,827 | 64.63 | +10. 8. ( 11.2 
§.C 2, 214 1,083 | 24. 43 2. ( 13.6 | —4.2 
S. Dak 584 16,178 | 27.70 9.4 HH. 1 2.8 
Tenn 2, 543 3,214 | 13.07 10.3 13.8 16. 
3 = 27,10 68, OO 
Utah 1, 569 97 62. 20 24.2 34.2 |+23.3 2 
Vt -« 2] ) ? aut 
Ved. 30) : aa 
:. { 89 x9 11 23 0 | +5.3 
Wash f 63x, 9 Pe 22 24.2 |+21.0 
W.V 6 93,8 30.20 | —1.3 15 |—11.5 = 
Wis... 6, 209 408. 349 | 65.77 1+18.9 130.2 1419.8 ) 
Wyo i l t) 85 10 1.4 |+38.7 27 
1 For definit f ter? ee the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All dat 4S 
2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because to 
udes f New Jersey payments made for, and an estimate 
( il e, hospitalization, and burial only 
‘\ K la i habie 
" ha mpu 1 base of 1 han 100 cases. 
I 101 é ides p m a ! ed by local officials 
perce {tl tal ‘ mate 
7 ludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and 
r ounties, ca _ iyments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of p nts sh epresents about 60 percent of total. 
8 Includes unk nown number of cases receiving me ljical care, hospitalizatior 





and burial only, and total payments for these services. 


receiving medical care only. 








Inclucles 5,829 cases an ud payme nts of $189,191 representing supplementatio! 
of other assistance prof ram 
! Excludes estin 1 it cation between programs; 1,526 cases were aide 
yur ity co rs and 3,249 cases under program administered |! 
Okla oma Er c ; Relief 1 a. 
I I ion ba rts from nple of local jurisdictions. 





! Social Security Operations 


_ INDIVIDUALS RECEIVING PAYMENTS 
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94 1945 Q5 95; 753 94( 945 35 952 1953 
tatl 
| aide 
. * Old-age and survivors insurance: beneficiaries receiving 1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow’s or widower’s, 
monthly benefits (current-payment status), estimated for Au- or parent’s benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
gust 1952; annual data represent average monthly number. Public proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 
assistance: monthly number of recipients under all State pro- ficiaries in their care 
grams (including, beginning October 1950, cases receiving only ? Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
vendor payments for medical care, except in general assistance) ; assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 
annual data, average monthiy number. Unemployment insur- > Program initiated October 1950. 
ance: average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month un- 
j der all State laws; annual data, average weekly number for the 


year. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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